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SCRIBNER’S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Richard Harding Davis’ 
New Book 


Real Soldiers of Fortune 


@ In his splendid novel, “Soldiers of Fortune,” Mr. Davis gave a brilliant picture of an 
ideal adventurer, but here in “Real Soldiers of Fortune” he described in the same vivid 
and fascinating way the true and astonishing careers of several men whose varied and 
extraordinary experiences read like the wildest romance. @f Mr. Davis writes of General 
William Walker, Baron Harden-Hickey, General MacIver, Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Capt. Philo Norton McGiffen, and Burnham, Chief of Scouts. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net; postage extra. 


The First Forty Years of Washington Society 
From the Letters and Journals of MRS. SAMUEL HARRISON SMITH (Margaret Bayard) 


Edited by Gaillard Hunt With numerous illustrations and portraits, 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


The brilliant account of a hitherto almost untouched period of Washington life in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, with personal reminiscences of such people as Jefferson, Madison, Clay, Crawford and Harriet Martineau. 


The Prisoner at the Bar: 


Sidelights on the Administration of Criminal a gr 
BY ARTHUR C. TRAIN, vo, $2.00 net; postage extra. 
This book describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the lawyer, the actual Phe Fe te of criminal jus- 
tice, using New York City as an example, with some comment updn the faults and virtues of the present system. 
It is filled with anecdotes, and the subject, while thoyghtfully discussed, is treated in a lively and entertaining 

















manner. 
THE CHAPTERS. 
What Is Crime? The Trial of Misdemeanors. The Trial of Felonies. The Verdict. 
Who Are the Real Criminals? The Grand Jury. The Judge. The Sentence. 
The Arrest. The Law’s Delays. The Jury. Women in the Covrrts. 
The Police Court. Red Tape _ The Witness, Tricks of the Trade. 
What Fosters Crime? 
Industrial America 
The Berlin Lectures of 1906 
By J. Laurence Laughlin 
Professor of Political Economy at the _Uuivecsity of Chicago. 
THE CHAPTERS 
American Competition with Europe. The Labor Problem. The Railway tion. 
Protection and Reciprocity. The Trust Problem. The Banking Problem. 


The Present Status of Economic Thinking in the United States. 
“It is a pleasure to emerge from the general confusion of thought regarding economic problems in the United 
States and find the well considered and wholly sound ideas of a profound and finished thinker.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Bible as English Literature 


By J. H. Gardiner, Asst. Prof. of English at Harvard University. 


“We found so much sincerity and high feeling, sound literary appreciation and helpful elucidation of the per- 
plexities that attend the layman’s reading of the Bible that our misgivings were laid to rest.”—Evening Post. 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


The Text of Shakespeare 


By T. R. Lounsbury Prof. of English at Yale University. 
“A work of the greatest importance and value to all students and lovers of een of 


—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
THE CHAPTERS. 








The Dramatic Situation in Shakespeare’s Time. The Early Career of Theobald. 
Difference of the Early Texts. Theobald’s Attitude Towards Pope. 
The Earliest Editions of Shakespeare. The “Original Dunciad.’ 

Pope’s Edition of Shakespeare. Shakespeare Controversy of 1728. 
Pope’s Treatment of the Text. Theobald’s Edition and Its Reception. 


2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - - NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Christmas Gifts 


Photographs or Cuts sent upon request 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 
Small open-face, 18-karat-gold watches, suitable 
for young women - - - $25, $35, $45, upward 
Small chronographs in 18-karat-gold cases for 
Trained Nurses’ - - eet, ae $50 


Men’s Gold Watches 


New model,. open-face watches, in 18-karat-gold 
cases, adapted for young men .-. $60, $95, $100, upward 
Open-face, 18-karat-gold minute repeaters, $135 and $240 


Ladies’ Diamond Rings: - 


Solitaires - - - -  $25,.$50, $75, $95, upward 

Solitaires with small diamonds embedded: in. , 

shank - - . - - - - $75, upward 

Two-stone diamond rings eet es 3 RY 

Three-stone diamond rings - - .- $60; ‘“ 

Five-stone half-hoop diamond rings - $50, “ 
Clocks 


Best French eight-day movements, in gilt bronze 
and glass cases, Traveling Clocks - $12, $14, $20, $28 
Mantel Clocks striking hours and half-hours on 
Cathedral gong - - - - $20, $35 and $55 


Fork and Spoon Chests 
Tiffany & Co.’s copyrighted patterns of Sterling 
Silver Forks and Spoons. Prices include handsome, 
compact, hardwood chests, with lock and key 


5 dogen sets - - - . - - $100 to $200 
es as - - - - - - $140 to $250 
ied ” - - - - - - $175 to $300 
© b= - - - - - - $250 to $350 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison ot prices 
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New 
Blue Book 


Now ready — 
Tiffany 1907 Blue 
Book — Christmas 
Edition — No illus- 
trations. 621 pages 
of concise descrip- 
tions and prices of 
Jewe!ry. Silver- 
ware, Watches, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 
Pottery, Glass and 
other articles suit- 
able for Christmas 
gifts 


Blue Book sent 
upon request 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and 
limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send photographs, 
cuts or careful de- 
scriptions of what 
their stock affords 


Goods Sent on 
Approval 


to any part of the 
United States, to 
persons known to 
the house or who 
will make them- 
selves known by 
reference from 
any National Bank 
or responsible 
business house 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
their wares through 
other dealers 
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She VERY BEST! 


THE ORIGINAL ISSUES OF | 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS. 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS OF 1906 | 


=—= NOW READY >= 


























“INTO 
THE 
VALLEY 
OF 
DEATH” 
Br 
JouN CHARLTON 
Premium Plate 
given with th 
London Graphic 
PRICE ' PRICE 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC $0.50° GENTLEWOMEN - - - .50 74 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS  .50 LADY’S PICTORIAL - - 50 
PEARS’ ANNUAL - - - _ .35 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, fncisn text 1.00 i. 
BLACK @WHITE- - - 50 LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Frontext 1.00 hy 
HOLLY LEAVES - - - .50 ART ANNUAL, ™ “sims Numberct tte = (75 
SKETCH - - - 50 


THESE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


They should be ordered without delay. as they will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS 











ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books 


Nos. 83 @ 85 DUANE STREET (One Door East of Broadway) NEW YORK 
Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic, 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR PASTOR OR FRIEN 
The Most Important: Religious Books of 1906 





Quiet Talks About 
Jesus" 
25" Thousand Now Ready 


The: first volume of a new series of Quiet 
Talks on the vital problems of life. Ra 
author of “ Quiet Talks on Prayer” (65th Thou- 
sand), “ by Talks on Power” (85th Thow- 
sand), and “ Quiet Talks on Service,” 


S. D. GORDON 


“The utmost of Mr. Gordon’s genius.” — Christian 
World. 


“A stirring, thrilling, heart-searching volume. m West- 
minster. 

“ High anticipations of excellence fully realized.”—Bap- 
tist, Commonwealth. 


For sale everywhere 
75 cents net 


The Founder..of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


This pouk., authorized b 
Ci A, 


Postage g cents’ 





the International Committee 


of the .Y. M and illustrated with a.photogravure 4 
eee — _ twenty- -four illustrations, i is the young man’s 
he year. - It is the life of a man who was always. 


yous, cE, by a young man for young men. 


The Life of Sir 


George Williams 
By J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS 


Tells with graphic, stirring interest the story of the 
great London merchant, who, as a poor clerk, founded one 
of the groniest activities of modern times. It tells how he 
lived life of energy and power, and is vibrant with in- 
spiration, 

An ideal gift book for a 
in red and gold, gilt top, 41 


$1.25 net. 


young man, handsomely bound 
pages, 25 illustrations. 


Postage 14. 


“The Prince of 
-Expositors”’ 


Because of 50 years in active ministry and 
preaching. 


Because of rare literary power, making pos- 
sible the imparting of his thought. 


Because of the complete 


Expositions of 
Holy Scripture 


which is the crowning work-of a wonderful life. 


Because of deep study in every field light- 
ing the pathway of his intellect. 


Because a great editor, W. Robertson 
Nicoll,,M.A., LL.D., voicing the feelings of 
ministers dnd people, ‘has so called 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE 


The whole Bible Interpreted by the 
Prince of Expositors 


To be Complete in About Thirty 
Volumes 

First Series (now ready), Genesis; Isaiah; Jeremiah; 
St. Matthew. 

Second Series (ready shortly), St. Mark; Exodus 
Leviticus and Numbers ; Acts ; all em ape 
Ruth; Judges; Samuel and Kings. 

Special Descriptive Circular on Application 

Sold only in Series of six volumes at 
$7.50 Per Series 





ARMSTRONG’S 


NEWEST BOOKS 





JERUSALEM Completing “ A Historical Cogataney 
of the Holy Land” GEO. ADAM SMITH. 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN. heteremest 
W. S. CAIRNS. 

GRIFFITH JOHN Fifty Years in China 
R. WARDLAW THOMPSON 

A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY 
J. AGAR BEET, D. D........ Re 
THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE 

J. E. MCFADYEN, M.A comeing 
RESTS BY THE RIVER. ‘Similar. to “Leaves for 


--net $1.25 
----..met $2.00 





THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE 
W. ROBERTSON Sisoht. D. P,, net ‘$1 
vite SCIE’ ‘A THROLOG 
RUDOLPH  OCRMIDT, DF. tranalted by J. w. W. Stourton 
éotndly q Z $1 

THE PILGRIMS HOSPICE 
DAVID SMITH, author of ‘ The Days of His Flesh” 
THE ART < OF ‘PREACHING ~~ 

ri: OTHER ‘SIDE OF GREATNESS 


AS. IVERACH 
HE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND FREEDO 









Quiet Hours” GEORGE MATHESON............. net $1.50 





Kerr Lectures for 1996 JOHN OMAN 








Send for Complete Illustrated List 








A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 3 & 5 W.18* St., New York y 
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Longmans, Green 2 Co.’s New Bookis 


NEW BOOKS BY CHARLES H. BRENT 
BISHOP OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Liberty * and Other Sermons Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. By mail $1.08. 


nya Shows his power as a preacher of righteousness who has the larger grasp and wider outlook 
of a true prophet of his age. The sermons are widely different in character, having been preached on 
various occasions to very different congregations, but through them all runs the same clear vision.”—Fhe Church- 
man. . 


Adventure for God t2mo. $1.10 net. By mail $1.18. 


“Bishop Brent outlines in vivid, effective form the impetus, character, and purpose or goal of the active 
Christian life. It is not merely the missionary spirit as reflected in the adventures and accomplishments of 
isolated individuals -in alien lands which he. considers, but more the part of the missionary spirit in the general 
life of the Church and of the nation. The style is vigorous and direct and the thought is practical and help- 
ful.”—Public Opinion. 


The Gospel in the Gospels 


By WILLIAM PORCHER DvBOSE, M.A., S.T.D., author of “The Soteriology of the New Testament,” 
etc. Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
Crown 8vo. 300 pages. $1.50 net. By mail $1.62. 
_ “It seems to me to be a book of extraordinary interest for Christian thinkers, and to make straight for 
points which serve as foci for much of the questioning of today. . . . . . . hope that a great circu- 
lation among intelligent and reverent thinkers may await so poo | and rich a book.”—TuHe BisHor oF SoutH- 
WARK in “The Churchman,” 


Practice and Science of Religion: A Study of Method in 
Comparative Religion 


By JAMES HAUGHTON WOODS, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Philoscphy at Harvard University. 
rown 8vo. $0.80 net. By mail $0.85. 








John Mason Neale, D.D. A Memoir 


By Mrs. CHARLES TOWLE. With Photogravure Portrait and 5 other Illustrations. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


“When the Life of Joun Mason Neate appears—it is promised for this autumn—we shall perhaps realize 
how very much the Church owes to that learned translator, whose versions of medieval hymns a poy 
e ’ 


advanced the great cause of hymnology.”—Mr. A. Crrrron Ketway, formerly Editor of the Church 
in The Churchman, New York. j 


A Short History ot the Oxford Movement 


By Sir SAMUEL HALL, M.A., K.C., formerly Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
Crown 8vo. 278 pages, price, $1.50 net. 
This work is a layman’s attempt to give an unbiased account of the very interesting episode in histor 
commonly called The Oxford Movement. It makes no pretence to discuss the theological questions whic 
were raised in its progress, but endeavors to explain, How it arose, Who were its leaders, How it proceeded, 
and What were its results. 


The Political History of England 


FROM THE CONQUEST OF BRITAIN TO THE END OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Written by Various Authors under the Direction and Editorship of the Rev. W1tttam Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., 
» of Trirlity College, Oxford, President of the Royal Historical Society, and Recinatp L. Poore, M.A., Ph.D., 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Editor of the “English Historical Review.” To be published in 12 
volumes. 8vo. Each volume with its own Index and two or more maps. 

NEW VOLUME 

Vol. IV. From the Coronation of Richard II. to the Death of Richard III. (1377-1485). By C. Oman, 
M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History inthe University of Oxford and Member of the British 
Academy. 8vo. With three Maps. $2.60 net. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 

Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By Tomas Hopcxin, D.C.L., Litt.D., 
Fellow of University College, London; Fellow of the British Academy. With two Maps. 

Vol. II. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of John (1066-1216). By Gzorce Burton Apams, 
Professor of History in Yale University. With two Maps. 

Vol. Ill. From the Accession of Henry III. to the Death ot Edward III. (1216-1377). By T. F. Tour, 
be Professor of Medieval and Modern History in the Victoria University of Manchester. With two 
Maps. 

Vol. X. From the Accession of Geo ILI. to the Close of Pitt’s First Administration (1760-1801). 
By the Rev. Witttram Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. With three Maps. 

Vol. XI. From Addington’s Administration to the Close of William IV.’s Reign (1801-1837). ~ § 
the Hon. Gzornce C. Broprick, D.C.L., late Warden of Merton College, Oxford. Completed and Rev 
by J. K. FormertrncuaM, M.A,, formerly Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; ete. With three Maps. 

*** The price of each volume is $2.60 met, if sold separately, but Complete Sets may be subscribed for at 
the price of $28.00 net, payment being made, if preferred, at the rate of $2.34 met, on the delivery of each vol- 
ume. 

*** A Descriptive Prospectus of the Work will be mailed to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Gnuigue Holiday Books 


The Song of Our 
Sprian Guest 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Is produced in a unique manner, with pecu- | 
liar artistic taste, that not only makes the | 


publication pleasing as an example of book- 
making, but satisfies the artistic sense by its 
originality and harmony of scheme. An in- 
teresting frontispiece, from a painting by 
Harold Sichel, will beautify the forepart of 
this publication; also the Twenty-third 


Psalm printed in two colors with decorative | 


border .and embellishments. The book 


throughout printed in two colors; harmoni- | 


ous and decorative fly-leaves, bound with 


colored label; size 8x5 inches, about 40 | 


pages. 50 cents net, postage 6 cents. 

This story has proved to be one of those simple 
products in literature which are brought forth in a 
quiet manner ‘and after a time are found to be a 

istinct gift to mankind. No one is quite sure 
what it is that makes it so rare in its charm, but 
after a quarter of a million copies have been 
issued the call for it is greater now than ever. 
Whatever else the author of this story may write, 
in the judgment of many he will be known in 
years to come as the author of The Song of Our 
Syrian Guest. The research and meditation of 
ten years are distilled into its pages, yet everv 
line is as simple as the talk of children. It is un- 
like anything else ever written on the Shepherd 
Psalm. The Boston Transcript, which was one of 
the first to discover its distinction, has said, “This 
story has a clear, gladsome and simple note like 


that of a Syrian folksong, and all who love the | 


psalm it describes will cherish it as well.” 


o-o-¢ @ 


Q Christmas Card 


Of unusual attraction and originality of plan 
that will doubtless please all those who 
desire a gift that is both useful 
and beautiful. 











The Song of Our Sprian Guest 
ENVELOPE EDITION 


This edition of THe Sonc or Our Syrian 
GuESsT is printed in two colors with a decor- 
ated title-page and the Twenty-third Psalm, 
and has end papers of an attractive char- 
acter that give especial interest to the pub- 
lication. The cover of heavy Ganges stock, 
double folded, printed in two colors and 
gilt, and enclosed in an envelope ready for 
mailing. Size 414x734; about 32 pages. 
35 cents net, postage 5 cents. 


A Bear of Good Cheer 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


60 pages, size 5% x7 inches; bound in flex- 
ible cover with decorated label; tinted top 
and special fly-leaves. The whole. book 
printed in two colors and will have a beau- 
tiful insert of pleasing design printed in 
three colors; enclosed in a slip box. 50 
cents net, postage 8 cents. The same book 
will also be fully bound in fine green ooze, 
with decorative gold. stamp. A particularly 
pleasing gift book. $1.00 net, postage 8 cents. 


Che Love Match 
By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Bound in turned leaves, decorated in gold, 
purple and green, with pleasing fly-covers 
of original character. This book will in- 
clude an insert designed by Harold Sichel, 
printed in three colors, which gives added 
interest and charm. 60 cents. net, postage 
6 cents. 


-¢-@ @ @ @ @ @ @- 


THis card is produced in the form of a folder, en- 
closed in a decorated envelope, which folder, 
when spread to full length, is-19'% inches by 9 inches 
high, which, being printed on heavy paper, folds in 
four sections, so that it stands similar to a four- 
section screen, upon desk or table. 


THs folder includes a reproduction in four colors 
of the SHEPHERD, from a painting by Harold 
Sichel, in opposition to which is the Twenty-Tuirp 
PsaLtm, also printed in four colors, embellished 
throughout in gold and red. 35 cents net, postage 3 
cents. 
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THE PILGRIM PRESS 


L. H. CARY, Business Manager 





14 Beacon Street, Boston 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
The Book of Common Worship 


Large Type, 75 cents, postpaid ; in quantities, 50 cents, delivery extra. Full leather, $1.50 


Or Small Type, 35 cents, post paid, in quantities, 25 cents, delivery extra. Full leather, $1.00 


Tue Boox or Common Worsuir contains full forms for all services of public worship, the 
celebration of the Sacraments and the various ordinances of religion. It includes also 2 form 
of worship for use on occasions when no minister is present. It contains also a full order for 
family worship, arranged for every day in the week, and in addition a very full collection of 
prayers for reading, committing to memory, for private use, and for us in connection with any 
of the above mentioned services. This collection, of prayers, in the opinion of some well 
qualified to judge, is the best that has ever been made, and the whole book has been received, 
not only with general appreciation within our own church, but with the most pronounced 


expression of admiration of those in other denominations. 


The Birth and Infancy of Christ 
A Critical and Exegetical Essay 
By REV. LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, M. A. 


With an Introduction by 
Pror. James Stevenson Ricoes, D.D. 
of the Auburn Theological Seminary 


Price, $1.50 net, postage 12 cents. 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D.D., of Ober- 
lin, writes: “I read your work on the Birth 
and Infancy of Christ with great interest and 


satisfaction. I easily gave it the second place 
among the manuscripts sent in to compete 
for the Bross prize. It is timely. It is learned. 
It is written in intelligible style. It success- 
fully meets the numerous objections current 
concerning the miraculous birth of Christ. I 
am sure it will meet a wide demand.” 


The Church of Christ in Japan 
By WILLIAM M, IMBRIE, D. D. 


Price, 75 cents net, postage 6 cents. 


Incidentally a clear and veracious though 
brief account of Japanese life and activities is 
given; but the great value of the book is the 
discussion of missionary methods by a man of 


thirty years’ experience, a man of exceptional’ 


intellectual power. The size of the book is in 
inverse ratio to its value. 





Topographical and Historical Maps 


and Chronological Chart 
By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University. 
AND ALBERT ALONZO MADSEN, B.D., M.A. 


Graduate Fellow and Instructor in Yale University. 


In Eight Sheets, each three, and a half by 
five feet in size (42x60 inches). The series 
complete, $15,00 net. The maps are also sold 
singly. 

Each map printed on cloth faced with paper 
and mounted on rolls. Special mounting ‘with 


spring fixtures, $25.00 net. 

The most complete and the only perfectly co-ordi- 
nated series of Bible maps. Superior in mechanical 
execution and the result of the most exact and pains- 
taking scholarship. With a manual of 30 pages by 
Mr. Madsen. Send for descriptive circular. 


The New Weekly 
Westminster Teacher for 1907 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D. D. 


It has been decided to issue the “Westmin- 
ster Teacher,” beginning with January, 1907, 
every week in the year, instead of once a 
month. Each issue will contain a full treat- 
ment of the lesson for the several departments 
and much other valuable matter. It will be 

rinted on a larger page, and there will be at 
east 16 pages in each number. The new issue 
of the “Teacher” will contain all the newest 
things in Sunday School work every week, 
a record of its progress, a comparison of views 
and methods of work; in fact, everything that 
can be brought together to make it practical, 
interesting and helpful in the highest degree. 

Trial Subscription—Send ten cents for a 
three months’ trial subscription. 


J. H. SCRIBNER, Bus. Supt. 


1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRILLIANT WRITERS 
Crowd the weekly numbers of 


THE LIVING AGE 


(LITTELL’S) 


To an extent unequalled ia any other magazine, 
English or American. 


‘| This is because the contents of the magazine are 
selected from a wide range of the best English 
periodicals. 


‘| To go no farther back than six months; during 
that period the following are among the writers 
represented in the pages of THE LiVING AGE 


nson, the Archbishop of Armagh, Sir 

Foster, Herbert Paul, the Archbishop of Westminster, Eden 
Phillpotts, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Captain A. T. Mahan, 
Sidney Lee, Arthur Symons, Mrs. Flora A. Steel, William 
Archer, Andrew Carnegie, Hilaire Belloc, Jane Barlow, Lord 
Avebury, Emily Lawless, W. J. Courthope, Hugh Clifford, 
Sir John MacDonnell, Barry Pain, Richard Bagot, Augustine 
Birrell, Emil Reich, Canon Beeching and A. C. Swinburne. 
‘| The subscription price of THE LIVING AGE 
ts SIX DOLLARS for one year of 52 numbers, 
postpaid. Trial subscriptions: THREE MONTHS 
(J3 numbers) ONE DOLLAR. 


“| Subscribers for the year 1907 will receive free the 
remaining numbers of 1906 from the date on which 
their subscriptions reach the publishers. 


THE LIVING AGE Co. 
_'_ PeseoaeellarT at Matarenner?. 











WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
-over twenty years, and the phrase 
““Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care-~ 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
— pat pase se > — 
ogues and special slips 

at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 




















“AS unusual a child creation as 
was ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’” 


The Stained 
Glass Ladp 


‘THis book belongs to that elusive, deli- 
cate class that have interpreted with 
a rare understanding the soul of a romantic 
child. It tells of the love of a little boy 
for a beautiful lady whom he first sees re- 
flected in a stained glass window in church, 
while he is struggling desperately to keep 
awake during a long sermon. : 


‘* He found that the lady was sitting on a line with 
his view of his favorite window, that her gown was 
of a dark rose velvet, which looked like that worn 
by the window lady, and that her face fitted as nearly 
as possible over the one in the window Her 
sweet face, of which he could see exactly one-half, 
again covered the pictured face, and he saw now 
that her soft, rose velvet gown had ever so little of 
a dull gold trimming on it, and so had the border 
of the gown on the Mother in the window.” 


The two come to know and love each other. The 
little bov visits the lady often, and they have long, 
serious talks about flowers and fairies. They invent 
wonderful games, and play for hours together, and 
finally, to his great happiness, the little Boy goes to 
live with the Coantiba Stained Glass Lady. 


“One of the most handsomely bound and 
decorated volumes which have appeared 
this season.” —Baltimore American. 
Ilustrations in color by Blanche Ostertag 
In a beautifully decorated box, $2.50 net 
Of All Booksellers or of the Publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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The Perfect Bible is the 


American 
Standard 
BANE eric emi 


| Why is it the 
People’s Bible ? 


One need not be a 
scholar to understand 
the American Standard 
Bible, although it re- 
quired many scholars 
to produce it. 

Its accuracy, clearness and simplic- 
ity make it eminently the people’s 
Bible. Every stumbling block to the 
perfect understanding of the word has 
been removed, so far as lay within 
the power of the wisest Christian 
scholarship. 

Continued in next issue 
Ask your minister or bookseller about it, and 
Write for Our Free Book 


“How We Got Our American Standard 
Bible,’’ which gives full information; 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37 U East 18tn St., New York 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
8vo Cloth, 178 Pages, Illustrated, - Price, $1.25 Net 


THE SEVEN 
FOLLIES OF SCIENCE 


A Popular Account of the Most Famous 


. Scientific Impossibilities 
AND THE 
Attempts Which Have Been Made to Solve 
Them, to Which is Added a Small 
Budget of Interesting Paradoxes, 
Illusions and Marvels 





With Numerous Illustrations 


By JOHN PHIN 
Author of “How to Use the Microscope,” 
shop Companion,” ‘‘ The Shakespeare COyclope- 


“The Work- 


dia;” Editor, Marquis of Worcester’s 
“Century of Inventions,” Etc. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts... NEW YORK 
on Royalty. e write 


SO N G bas PO E M Ss music and popularize. 


Popular Music Publishing Co. 197 Enterprise Bldg., Chicago. 
to hold thirteen copies of Tue 


B I N D E R Ss INDEPENDENT will be furnished 


by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN 
INSTITUTIONAL, CHURCH 


_A_ detailed account. of the operation of St. 
George’s Parish in the City of New York, 


BY GEORGE HODGES 


Dean and Professor of Pastoral Theology; Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


AND JOHN REICHERT 


Clerk of the bed St. George’s Church, 
New York City. 


With introductions by 


President Roosevelt Bishop Potter 
; Dr. Rainsford 


This book was written in ariswer to thousands of 
letters of inquiry re arding the management of the 
great Parish of St. 2 s Church, and the varied 
work it accomplishes among its 7,000 members of 
all classes. The organized charities are managed 
on a strictly business basis according to a system 
that Dr. Rainsford spent years in developing. The 
methods by which this great church has achieved 
the power and prestige among rich and poor are 
well worth the consideration of all carnest citizens, 
social workers and churchmen. 


IMustrated. Price, $3.00 Net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
NEW YORK 


. 

















1,000,000 BOOKS. 


AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Largest and Cheapest Bookstore in 
the World 
81 CHAMBERS and 63 READE STREETS 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 
CARNEGIE HALL 


THe Oratorio Society 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Conductor 
First Concert Tuesday, December 4, at 8:15. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 


By GABRIEL PIERNE 
With the Assistance of BLAUVELT, GOULD, 
STODDART. ORMSBY, BUSHNELL 
Chorus of 300 Voices. Orchestra of 80 


And Chorus of 200 Children 


Tickets 50c. to $2.00. Boxes, $13.60 at Office 
Musical Art Society, 1 W. 34th St. and at Box 
Office, Carnegie Hall. 
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The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 
; ~ Sent for Examination FREE 
$1.00 Secures the Entire Set 


Fill up and send us the accompanying coupon and we will 
send you prepaid a complete 40-volume set of the Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare. 

Examine it at your leisure and if it does - 
not give you satisfaction return it at our ex- 
pense. Don’t Send any money with the 

coupon. If you like the books when you 

see them, keep the entire set’ and pay 
just one dollar. 
The balance may be 
paid at the rate of 
$2.00 a month. 


The above con- 
ditions make the 
Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare 


40 Volumes—A play to a volume—Iilustrations in Color 


The Most Appropriate of All Christmas Gifts 


A gift at once useful, ornamental, and permanent; while the small monthly ‘payments 
make it most welcome to those who find the “ festive season” a strain on their finances. 


h o. 2 Be The Booklovers’ Shakespeare has always been the choice of discrimina- 
W. Vv it 1S st ting people who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition at a moderate price. It is 

bound in 40 dainty volumes—a play to a volume—and contains 7,000 pages, includ- 
ing 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 400 other illustrations, The volumes are 7x5 inches in size—just right 
for easy handling. No other edition contains the following important features, which are absolutely essential 
to a perfect understanding of Shakespeare's plays: 











Topical Index: 4 means of which the reader can find 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. 

Critical Comments, explaining the plays and characters; 
selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 

Glossaries following each play, so that you don’t 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the meaning of every 
obscure word. 

Two Sets of Notes : Explanatory notes for the gen- 
eral reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 


_ Arguments, giving a full story of each play in interest- 
ing, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and sug- 
gestions—the idea being to furnish a complete college course 
of Shakespearean study. 

_ Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel Gollancz, 
with critical essays by Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and 
other distinguished Shakespearean scholars and 
critics. 


The unparalleled success of our premium offer rapidly 


$8.00 Art Portfolio Free Geaned us out of the 250 portfolios which we offered. 





Shakespeare whose orders reach us in time, 


decorations for den or cozy corner. 


HALF-PRICE OFFER o a 


The regular price of the Booklovers? sold through agents ¢ 
but you can obtain one of our small edition in half 
If your order is among 
the first 100 we will present you with one of the beautiful 


is $42.00; 
leather while it lasts for $27.00. 


Art Portfolios absolutely free of charge. 


Siegel Cooper Co., New Pork 


he keen disappointment loudly expressed by many 
» . whose orders reached us too i 
obtain 100 more, and we offer these portfolios free_as a premium to the purchasers of the Booklovers’ . A 

I ; This portfolio contains 16 reproductions in duogravure 

of famous paintings, etc., relating to the life of Shakespeare, or o his plays. i 
9x 12 inches in size, and can be framed at moderate expense—cr just as a ey are will make excellent - 
i Such a portfolio sells readil 
present it FREE OF ALL CHARGE to those who purchase the 


ate, induced us to 

Co. 

New York 

Send me for examin 

} for $8.00 in art stores, but we o pie, prepaid, a set 

30oklovers’ Shakespe , of the )KLOVERS’ 
overs’ Shakespeare now 4 enaumeame 


leather binding. 
books are satisfactory, I will 


Each of these platesis « 


>) within five days -fter receipt 
of the books and $2.00 a m nth 
thereafter for 13 months.* 

to remain in Siegel Cooper Co. un il 
fully paid for. If not satisfactory, 
will notify you and hold the set subject 
to your order. Also send me, prepaid, the 


of charge, if I keep the books. 


NAME......- ae 


ADDRESS 


*If you prefer cloth binding, change 13 months to 10. 























$1.00 as Club fee 


Title 


$8.00 art. portfolio. which I am to retain free 
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Sa menelseners 


COMBINED DETACHABLE LEAF LEDGER 
JOURNAL AND MONTHLY STATEMENT BOOK 
The right hand page shows how all Journal 
#7 entries are made in duplicate by means of a 
sheet of carbon paper—the original being torn out 
at the end of the month and mailed as a state- 
# ment of the customer’s account. The amount 
shown on the duplicate is then posted as a debit 
to the ledger leaf at the left, with a correspond 
ing credit posting to the sales or merchandise 
account. 
For $18.75 (cash with order) 
we send you prepaid the complete outfit for 
this system; regular price is 35. 
Write for information and catalogue 2. 


THE RICHMOND & BACKUS COMPANY 





POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ind need 
only brief mention. First 7 f 7 Packs” pan berg 
for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80. 
1. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
2. cents, 10 Fine Cards and Novelty. 
3 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
4 1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards. 
+ * cents, 20 Fine Postal cue (all different). 
» & . .08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
z 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
9- 54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
10. 54 cents, 25 a -School Cards, or 20 Fine 
hday Cards. 


pecial Packets and lots put up aan 


For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
TEACHERS het ite ae 


ARTER @ CO., 


5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
FULL CIRCULARS ON — PPLICATION. 


THE KEPPEL BOOKLETS 


Detroit, Mich, 
New York Office: 346 Broadway. 
Boston Agency: Dunn & Co., 170 Summer St. 


satis 
Guaranteed. 






































HE First and Second Series of the Keppel Booklets are now ready. 
Each series consists of five booklets, described below, enclosed in a 
special slide case, and will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on Teceipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. : : : : : : : :.: bee 


CONCERNING THE ETCHINGS OF MR. WHISTLER 
SIR SEYMOUR HADEN 

JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 

JOSEPH PENNELL 

DRY-POINTS BY PAUL HELLEU 


The Second Series AUGUSTE RAFFET 
THE LATE FELIX BUHOT 


ONE DAY WITH WHISTLER 

MR. PENNELL’S ETCHINGS OF NEW YORK “SKY 
SCRAPERS” 

CHARLES MERYON 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


4 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
(Opposite the Union League Club) 


The First Series 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 





The King’s English: 


The common errors into which writers are liable to 


fall, and h-.w such errors can be avoided. By H. W. F. and F.C. F. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


. (Postage 18 cents additional.) 


IS IT USEFUL? 

“We have little faith in the practical benefit of this 
sort of book.”—Evening Standard and St. James’s Ga- 
zette. 

“The book ought to dispose even the most practised 
* writer to humility. It will prove to him that it is not so 
easv as he might think to keep the rules of grammar.”— 
Sbeaker, 

“There can hardly be an educated person who will not 
find something useful in it.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Negatively, this Oxford book is as near being a stan- 
dard of English as any in existence.”—Outlook. 

“This is the best book of its kind we have ever seen.” 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS: 


ARE THE ILLUSTRATIONS FAIR? 
“Why the proofs of offense against literary fitness were 
not taken from authors of the highest rank we cannot 


guess.”—Literary World. : : 
“Few great names in English literature have escaped 
their keen eves and blue pencil.”—Daily Graphic. 


WHAT ABOUT USAGE? 


“Its fault lies in its inadequate recognition of the fact 
that ‘usage’ is the supreme arbiter.”—Bookman, | 

“The rules laid down, though strictly logical, are 
founded on usage, not on a priori conceptions.”—Jour- 
nal of Education. 





—ulasgow Herald. 


The Problem of Spelling Retorm. 
SKEAT. Being a lecture delivered before the British Academy, May 2, 1906. 


covers, 25 cents. (Postpaid.) 
“Everyone interested in spelling reform should read this lecture.” 


The Canadian Wear of 1812. ByC. P. LUCAS, C.B. 8vo, with 8 
maps, $4.15. (Postage 18 cents additional.) A graphic and impartial account of the war 
between Great Britain and the United States, 1812-15. 

“Mr. Lucas’s story is excellently told. . . . His tone throughout is discriminating, and though admiration for 
the courage of the Loyalists may be said to dominate the narrative as a whole, it does not lead to special pleading on 
their behalf, or willful detraction from the merits of their opponents. . . Such an animus as of old marked 


By Rev. Prof, W. W. 
8vo, paper 


James’s ‘Military Occurrences,’ is wholly absent from this admirable volume.”—Nation, October 11, 1906. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS :: American Branch 
91-93 Fitth Avenue, New York 





An Introduction to the Bible for 
Teachers of ‘Children 


By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN : 


4 Some years ago the principal of the elementary division in a well known Sunday 
school expressed to the director of instruction his dissatisfaction with the knowl- 
edge of the Bible possessed by the pupils when they left the division by promo- 
tion to the secondary division. He felt that the school was responsible for the 
fact that many pupils were growing up with only scraps of knowledge about the 
Bible, and no acquaintance with it as a whole. As a result of this, the oldest 
pupils of the division—children about nine or ten years old—were placed in charge 
of Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, Secretary of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. Bringing to her work both a large knowledge of the Bible, and a 
sympathy with and understanding of children, she devoted two years to the teach- 
ing of two successive classes, and the preparation of a course of instruction that 
could be used by other teachers. The result was twofold: first, successive classes 
of pupils who at the age of eleven years had a better knowledge of the Bible as 
a whole than many older students, and a deeper interest in and love for it than 
most adults; and secondly, a textbook, by the diligent and intelligent use of which 
other teachers could produce like results in other schools. The book was pub- 
lished under the title of “An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Chil- 
dren,” ard as one of The Constructive Bible Studies has had a large and con- 
stantly increasing popularity. 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
DEPT. 17 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO - - = = = = = * = + = © = NEW YORK 
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LIFE STORIES OF 


Undistinguished 


Americans 


Secure This Book Free for Your Library 


A unique feature of Tue INpEPENDENT has been brief autobiographies of undistinguished 
people, for its managing editor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has for several years devoted himself to 
procuring such narratives with the object of ultimately preemies in this way a complete picture 


of American life in all its strata. 


The volume which 


as just come from the press of James 


Pott & Co. contains 300 pages and is well printed and cloth bound. Its price is $1.50, and yet 
we have been able to make arrangements with the publishers which enable us to give a copy to 
any of our subscribers who will help us to increase our circulation. 

We publish herewith a few newspaper and personal comments: 


As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in compiling 
his book, has struck an absolutely untrodden path in 
the field of literature. I have not seen anything so 
interesting or suggestive for years as it is. The 
thing that he has done is so satisfactory, so thoroly 
well don*, and withal so easy a thing to do that the 
reader wonders why he himself did not do it long 
ago. We all have felt the same uneasy grudge against 
Edison or Marconi or any other successful discoverer 
of every day wonders to which we ourselves have 
been stupidly blind. REBECCA Harpine Davys. 

* 


The wide circulation of such a book, backed by Tue 
INDEPENDENT’s long yearsof reputation for authenticity 
and reliability, will do much good in focusing atten- 
tion upon some present-day problems which are being 
overlooked in the hurly-burly of our American life. 

Smas X. Froyp. 
7 J * 

I had read several of the stories in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, but it is all good stuff, and well worthy of being 
put intg a book, where it shows to’better advantage 
than in a magazine. gta SamMvueEt E. Morretr. 

The book is so interesting that I have recommended 
several of my friends to an a copy. It is such a 
good reference book on how to solve Japanese ques- 
tions in Hawaii and the Pacific Coast. 

TAKASHI AITIYAMA. 
> .* 

“The book is not less entertaining than curious.”— 
The Critic. 


“It is not too much to say that these autobiogra- 
phies transcend in interest, generally speaking, the 
autobiographies of so called distinguished people, and 
have really subserved a better purpose. . . . Some 
of them are pathetic, and others on. but all are 
entertaining and thoroly imbued with human inter- 
est.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * * 

It is a mighty interesting idea and I wish it all 
success. RNEST POOLE. 
* * 

“The stories have the directness and poignancy of 
truth, and they frequently have a naive or humorous 
turn and a straightforward comment that shows the 
point of view better than pages of explanation could 
do.”—New York Times Saturday Review. 


“All those who enjoyed these articles as they ap- 
peared in Tue INDEPENDENT will value this com- 
pact form of a series which was as instructive as it 
was interesting.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Mr. Hamilton Holt has made an interesting vol- 
ume. If the book succeeds in arousing in its readers 
a sense of the unity of human concerns and en- 
deavors, it will have accomplished its purpose.”—The 
Dial. iC es 

“The book interests, 
Yale Alumni Weekly. . 


* 
“A decidedly unusual book.”—The Waterbury Am- 
eric 


informs and enheartens.”— 





GIVEN AWAY WITH TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS » 
If you send us two subscriptions at $2.00 we will send you this 


book free. 
— 
must be new. 


One subscription may be your own renewal, but .one 
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*“A peep-hole into the 


Currée e nt’ ~ eden 
= Literature 


EDITED BY EDWARD J. WHEELER 


a richly illustrated news-magazine 


has become, under its new editor, one of the most brilliant reviews 
of world-events ever published. As a contemporary says: ‘‘ Each 
number makes us wish we had nothing else to read.’’ It presents a 
dramatic narrative of the great events of the month and interprets their 
meaning. The thought-harvest of two hemispheres appears monthly in 
its pages, which are brimful of valuable information on Politics, Science, 
Industry, Literature, Religion, Art and the people who keep the world 
turning around. To the busy man and woman, it is indispensable. 


It comes pretty near to being the ideal magazine for every home. 





OUR SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A handsome edition of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
great American history, The Winning of 
the West, bound in ooze leather and khaki, 
in six volumes, is given free to every new 
subscriber for CURRENT LITERATURE. These 
six volumes are the finest literary product of 
the foremost international figure in the 
world. They are copyrighted and this .edi- 
tion cannot be obtained at any price excépt 
in connection with CurRRENT LITERATURE. 
Each of the six volumes has a photogravure 
frontispiece. The books are not only unique 
and beautiful, but they constitute a history 


of abiding value and of great patriotic inter- oe f 
est... They . tell .the story .of the _early Winning of the West (six 


pioneers, settlers, and empire builders as it volumes) : $3 48 
really was. Transportation of books. .$0.48 ° 


(Size of Volumes 4% x 7% inches.) Current Literature, 1 year. 3.00 


\ 





The VITAL things said and done, those that really count, those that 
have power for good or- ill, are what CURRENT LITE ATURE deals 
with. This does not: mean the heavy and abstruse, thesé are seldom 
vital. It means the things that have life in them, the thoughts that have 
feeling and purpose behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 


Published monthly, $3,00 a year, 25 cents a copy—on all news-stands. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. 2% ¥oi% 
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No lover of beautiful paintings should fail to visit the present exhibition of 


FRENCH ART 


of the XVII and XVIII centuries now on view at the 


EFHRICH GALLERIES 


463 and 465 FIFTH AVENUE ONE DOOR ABOVE 40TH STREET 


Rare, original examples by Nattier, Mignard, Largilliere, Poussin, B her, Gr 
Ingres, Vestier, David, Van Loo, Rigaud, and other | other representative Masters. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF “MASTERPIECES 


IN MASTERPIECES OF REPRODUCTIONS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the first edition of our new catalogue was an un- 
usually large one, the heavy demand has nearly exhausted the entire issue. As 
the supply is limited, we suggest that immediate application be made for copies . 
of this beautiful 

The catalogue contains the greatest selection and largest variety of the most 
famous pictures—both ancient and modern—and is embellished by 400 illustra- 
tions. 

A copy of this reference hook, indispensable to all lovers of art, with comments 
by competent critics, biographical notes, suggestions for decorating homes, 
schools, etc., will be sent on receipt of soc. which amount will be reimbursed on re- 
ceipt of initial order. Send order through your Art Dealer or direct to the Ber- 

Photographic Comnany, 14 East 23d St. (Madison Square South) New York. 


A visit to our SHOW ROOMS will afford many valuable Christmas suggestions. 
BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY ‘£21 Ratzzsccare Soot 


Inquiries promptly acknowledged. 




















Original ideas on framing. 


ForCHRISTMASGifts i feleRelelom—feo)} (oe) 6 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 
Beware of inferior imitations 
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PICTURES There are at least ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DIFFERENT BOOKS AND 
EDITIONS now in print in America and E d not subject to Book 
Reproductions of the World’s Trvst regulations, Are you a book lover, and would you like to be able 


reat Paintings pc me apd YOURCH ICE of these ae at pee PRICES? (By 
we mean an ave’ 30 To PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
One Cent Each | Jon will malt 3e hole. 





us a line and we ua full particulars 

for 25 or more. sale distribution plan. sheets 
120 FOR $1.00 Our FO R BARGAIN CATALOGUES, including over 10,000 volumes of 
Send 25 cents for 25 Art Sub- ENGLISH IMPORTATIONS (purchased by our manager when abroad this 
jects or 25 Madonnas or $1.00 past summer), OLD, RARE AND ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, FINE SETS THE 
for Christmas Set 120 . Art LATEST, BEST AND NEWEST HOLIDAY BOOKS, ETC., all at BARGA'N 
b, or 50 cente for 11 lai om jee Nt ow, a ot Sa, stan ape Ser Sa Thy ® ~ oe een 

rgest, A order and Statione: 

Hates Bian, 10x12. aoe ot ae eclatlinheeens fa thet the U. 8. Established in 1884. Capital over a wuneter 


illustrations for te os Sans a It will-pay you in many ways to get in touch with us 
stampe. 


The Percy Pictures THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
. 44 to 50 East 23d St., New York 
Box 24 Malden, Mass, | Gum 
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ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. 


Checks Accepted. 
. Regu- 
lar 
Review of Reviews, Success ' Price. 
EO OO "—E OP Shea $6.00 


Review of Reviews, Woman’s p ae Com- 

OO Te GOGO, «occ csecwccsines +0 
World’s Work, McClure’s and Delineator 7.00 
em and Woman’s Home Compan- 
Good Mopeekooging and Etude........... 5.00 
en. WNT UR Sica to dé.c ben 44 4p0s weds coe 5.00 
Review of Reviews 7 Century......... 9.00 
Outing and Recreation................... 6.50 


4 
7 
American Boy and American Magazine... 4 
Pearson’s and Apnleton’s................. 5. 
Woman’s Home Companion and Pearson’s .¢ 
6 

8 

8 





Review of Reviews and Recreation...... 
Outing and Cosmopolitan................ 
McCall’s and Ladies’ World.............. 
Housekeeper and McCall’s............--. 
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WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS 


FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


Ladies’ 
Saturday Evening Post | 93-00 


JE MAGAZINE MONEY 
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Thanksgiving, an 2 and New 


If sent to J. M. — Lexington, Ky. 


The Youth's Companion: For the Fifty-two Weeks of 1907. 
FREE All Extra Numbers, including the 


pt J Doaite ng Celenda The Companion’s 
‘our-Leaf Hanging endar 
for 1907 printed in 12 co All for $1.75 








Add to your list Everybody’s Magazine, $1.50. 























CLASS A 
American Boy........ lyr. $1 independent 
American Magazine... lyr. 1 with any One 
Boston Cooking School..1 yr. 1 of these 
Children’s Magazine... lyr. 1 
Cosmopolitan ........ lyr. 1 $ 2 35 
Garden Dns pee : yr. 1 8 
~s be yr 
Harper’s Baza lyr. 1 Independent 
Hin Ent’ talnments) : rn 1 with any Two 
Little Folks (New)... lyr. 1 of These 
Metropolitan Socc.ceeee 298 3 
National Magazine.... lyr. 1 $3.00 
Pic torial Review..... 1 yr. 1 
uburban f . : t 
1 with any Three 
1 these 
1 
1 
1. 













Appleton’s lyr. $1 Independent 
Etude (Musie Lovers) : yr. 1. 
Little Chronicle...... 1. with any One 
Musician ‘7 : of these 
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13! $2.70 
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price, 70 cents. . M. in, 


$20.00 Werth of Entertainments for Only 70 Cents. 

“HINTS,” published monthly, contains each 
weer $20 worth of ENTERTAINMENTS, Drills, 

ovel Socials, Ideas for Decorat tions, Teas, 
Fairs, Recitations, Children’s Parties, Games, 
ete. Send us your order at e"% special club 











The Commercial Agencies. 


American Publisher, Phe- 


Our References Ard Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
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ONE MAGAZINE FREE i ing co four’ com 
Ladies” phy ournal offer) pg p 


and sent to any a desired any magazine 














You MAY A ADD as THESE CL 


Harper’s Mag....$3.35 Ladies’ bp J’1.$1.50 
The Century..... 8.75 Saturday Eve. Post 1. = 
St Nicholas...... = Delineator; ...... 











Our large 44-page catalog contains’ about 3 
publications at lowest. prices. Write for 4 
and see how much you can save. It’s free 









000 
now 


















Row Tt ollie £7 Fourth Avenue (near jew 








DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalog, centaining all Ciub Offers. 
It's-Free and quetes low prices en about 3,000 periodicals and Club Offers. 


ApDrEestoe «6d. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


115 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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OVIN GTONS 


314 Fifth Avenue 





devote an entire floor of their new, 
and spacious building to the exclusive 
display of fine plates. 


Every size and shape is there 


and besides the English China which 
naturally forms the larger portion 
of the stock, the best factories of 
France, Italy, Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony and Russia are represented. 

Wedo not carry the cheaper 
grades, but from $15 per dozen to 
$500 the range of price is contin- 


uous and the variety ample. 


ARTISTIC 
METAL WOl 






























Water Supply Outfits 
For Country Residences. 

We are contractors for the 
complete installation of 
these, using Windmills, Hot 
Air or Gasolene Engine, or 
Electric Pumps. We furnish 
Water Tanks, Tower, Pumps 
and Piping. Write for our 
catalogue and advise us of 
your requirements and we 
will submit proposals and 
estimates. 

CHARLES J. JAGER CO., 
281-285 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS 
33 Canal St.. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 























—=4 BS 
REEDsBARTON. 
on 
Silversmiths and re 


Thanksgiving Carvers 


Keen steel blades of true t PR 
handles of Sterling Silver or buck- 


horn, silver mounted. 
Beef Carvers, pair, $5.50 to $16.75 
Bird “ “6 2.7 11.50 

















5 to 5 
Poultry ‘ ** 4.00 to 15.50 
Sets of 3 pieces, 5.50to 24.25 
5 ie 11.25to 35.75 


Fifth Ave é 32nd St. 


Pa a | 





| 


| 
SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 





Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 








Will Wash Vehicles Perfectly. 
Quickly attached to hose. Will not 
h varnish. No 


ue, serate! 
hands. Booklet FREE. 
¢** ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER CO. 


cold, wet 











St. £., Rochester. N. ¥.\ = 





34 Main 
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LHEVINNE 


Uses 
The 


Steinway 


Many manufacturers 
claim that their pianos are 
Works of Art, but few can 
substantiate that claim, and 
fewer obtain even a limited 
recognition. World-recognition comes only to works of 
genius, such as the Steinway Piano—an instrument that 
always has been, and is, the first and the final choice of 
the greatest pianists and musicians in the world, without 
distinction of race or national,bias. 





Josef Lhevinne, Russia’s greatest pianist, will use the 
Steinway Piano exclusively on his American concert tour 


during the season of 1906-1907, and will appear as 
Soloist with all the leading Orchestras, as follows : 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA ST. LOUIS CHORAL SYMPHONY 


ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Rilcas Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York. 
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” The NEW VISIBLE 


























Here are the Reasons Why 
The Fox Typewriter is a Better Typewriter 
Than Any Other Typewriter Made: 


It Has Perfect Visible Writing. The entire writing line is in the 
direct line of vision of the operator and all the matter written remains 
so—does not pass out of sight under any part of the machine. 

It Has an Assembling Surface for the Type Bars of 16% Inches. 
(Other visible typewriters 444). This admits of the use of a type bar 1 
of an inch wide—azn adjustable bar—gives the Fox Visible the durability 
and permanence of alignment of the “‘blind’”’ machines, a hitherto i impossi- 
ble thing in the construction of visible typewriters. 

It Has Interchangeable Carriages. This means if you own a Fox 
that you do not have to buy a new typewriter when you need a long car- 
riage for your machine, simply buy the carriage. Itis instantly interchange- 
able with the one already on the typewriter. 

It Has a Tabulator. Every machine is supplied with a tabulator, 
which for billing, invoicing and tabulating figures is practically indispens- 
able. It is furnished free with each machine. 

It Has an Automatic Two Color Ribbon Movement. The ribbon 
requires not the slightest attention from the operator from the time it is 
put on the machine until it is worn out. It oscillates so that its entire sur- 
face is used, and by simply touching a button zn the key board you print a 
second color as desired. 

It Has a “Speed” Escapemept so that by simply moving a lever 
the machine accommodates itself to*the speed of a fast or a slow operator, 
(this prevents a fast operator “‘piling’’ letters ona slow machine.) 





You ought to have these features in your 
typewriter to secure the best and most 
economical results—they are all found only 


in the NEW FOX VISIBLE. 


They place the Fox away in the lead of all competitors. 
Let us prove this to you in your own office. 


Catalogue on application. 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Factory and Executive Office 


670 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


2 Branches and Rerresentatives in all Cities. 
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Davis Collamore & Co, i 


Rare China 

Artistic Electroliers 
Rich Gilded and 
Intaglio Glassware 
Plates and Bric-a-Brac 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 37th STREET 























[Ewis® @onGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons _. . a House-cleaning 
ic 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and carefil attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SFCOND STREET and 

135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 

















Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be'obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without kt of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests completely —no nauseous “repeat- 


ing.”” Never soldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 

















Holiday Gifts 


DIAMONDS : WATCHES 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 


‘‘The Benedict” 


Celebrated Collar Button 


WONDERFULLY IMPROVED 
NEW Peat., Oct. 6, 1903 


in gold and heavy tolled gold. None genuine 
unless stamped Benedict and date of patent 


A SET OF FOUR MAKES AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 
For sale only by 
BENEDICT BROTHERS 

Jewelers 


Broadway and 
Liberty Street 


NEW YORK 





END VIEW 


SIDE VIEW 








Bartens & Rice 
Ce . 





Diamonds Watches, 
Jewelry 


In Artistic and Exclusive Designs 





Moderate Prices and Reliable Goods ° 





Five-Eighty-Eight Fifth Avenue 
Between Forty-Seventh and Forty-Eighth Streets 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
TABET’S HIGH CLASS TOURS 


ORIEN T Hllkosom Nit 


JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the Sea of 
Galilee. Damascus, Baalbec, etc. A limited and select 
party sailing Jan. 26 by Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Write 
for particulars SALIMS TABET. 170 Fifth Ave., New York, 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 
OPEN FROM 


oecemsentomay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 


N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, 


Go to BERMUDA 


Weekly from New York, forty-five hours by new twin 
screw S. S. “Bermudian.” : 


or WEST INDIES 
23 and 30 day cruises, $100 to $130. 
Steamers every ten days for St. Thomas, ‘St. Croix, 
St. Kitts, Antigu1, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 
For illustrated pamphlet, passages, &c., write 
. A. E. GUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Aa, uebec S. S. Co. Ltd., 29 Broadway,-New York; 


A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thos. Cook & 
Son, 248 and 1200 Broadway. 




















The Sait Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





chet OTT 
tr Tht Prev 


Galen Hall Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The Finest Place to Spend the Fall and Winter 
Elegant new Building with every convenience for comfort 
and health. Over seventy medicinal and other Baths given. 
Sea water largely used. F. L, YOUNG, Gen’l Mgr. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 





New Yori City 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props, 








The best place for rest or recreation 
or recuperation at this season is 











Always Open 





ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof 


HALFONTE 


Write tor Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 











On the Beach 
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Also makers of 


Confections 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Woetrnans Instantaneous Chocolate 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA B 





— 





Crouch & 
| Fitzgerald 


_Handsomest, 
4 Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 






HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 








We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 











A. H. AND EWS (0,, cmesco? mix: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











CRANE BROS., 


“GOLD MEDAL’ LINEN LEDGER 
** JAPANESE LINEN’ 
“¢ WARRANTED ALL LINEN” 


OUR TRADE MARK 





18 98 
| imtw Record 


{ 





Papers from the above Millis ane the best made for 
g& Blank Books, County and State Records, Typewriters, 
Correspondence, Drafts, Checks, Etc. 


Each Sheet has Watermarks of the Japanese Crane. 
Sold by all Dealers and Stationers. 





West{teld, Hi e ; CONES : 
P be 
ap 1S. 3 pit 


CRANES 
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OBITUARY 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON 


At his residence, No. 20 Fifth avenue, New York, 
November 15th, 1906, Theodore Polhemus Johnson, son of 
the late Rev. William Lupton Johnson, D.D., of Jamaica, 
L. I., and beloved husband of Marie Hazard d’Wolf. | 

Theodore P. Jonnson, vice-president of the Atlantic 
Mutual Marine Insurance Company, whose death oc- 
curred on November 15th, was a son of the late Rev. 
William Lupton Johnson, for almost half a century rector 
of Grace Church, Jamaica, L. I. After a brief service in 
the Civil War, which was terminated by illness, Mr. 
Johnson entered business, and for forty years had been 
connected with the Atlantic Mutual, rising from a junior 
clerkship to be a vice-nresident and a director of the com- 
=. Mr. Johnson was a member of the St. Nicholas 
ociety. 








READING NOTICES 
TELLS WHAT 1HE GREAT WEST NEEDS. 


It is snaiing to note the business opportunities in the 
great States of Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and other of the Western States. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has issued a book called 
“Business Opportunities and Other Important Informa- 
tion,” which shows the commercial needs of the 466 towns 
in the above mentioned States. 

They are all prosperous towns and undoubtedly offer 
exceptional opportunities to the young nan with push and 
a little money to invest. These are the places in which 
to start in business for oneself on a small scale and grow 
with the town and surrounding country. 

This Union Pacific book tells what each town needs 
and would support. It may be another laundry—mill— 
elevator or a hundred other kinds of business concerns. 
Any young man with common business sense can make 
his living very easily in this country, and a good living 
at that, with small capital to start. 

he Union Pacific passenger representatives all over 
the country are being flooded with requests for this book, 
but that’s to be expected—Americans were ever wide- 
awake to opportunity. 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF THE 
BREAKFAST TABLE.” 

If the health-giving, system-cleansing qualities of grape 
fruit were better known it would be in more general use 
than it is today. That it is:growing more and more popu- 
lar as a breakfast fruit, and for general consumption is 
due largely to the superior qualities of the fruit grown 
by the Atwood Company in their immense grape fruit 
grove in Manavista, Florida. The trees of this grove if 
set in a single row would extend for more than eighty 
miles. In bringing it to perfection by the scientific culti- 
vation of the finest varieties, more than a quarter of a 
million dollars has been expended by the Atwood Com- 
pany, and the output is now from hve hundred to one 
thousand boxes daily. Extreme care is used in handling 
and packing, and every individual grape fruit is encased 
in a wrayer bearing the Atwood trade mark. In fact, 
the Atwood brand of grare fruit has come to be known 
as the “Aristocrat of the Breakfast’ Table.” 











REMOVAL OF BARTENS @ RICE COMPANY: 
The diamond and jewelry house of Bartens & Rice Com- 
pany has recently moved to their new store at 588 Fifth 
avenue, between Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth streets; 
Holiday shoppers will find here a fine assortment of al/ 
descriptions of jewelry. Visitors are cordially invited t:) 
examine thc stock whether cr not they wish to buy. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - _ Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be receive?’ 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addre envelo~ 





We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsibly 
for their return, 


Authors should preserve a copy, 











Comfort Without Extravagance 


HOTEL 
WOODSTOCK 


West 43d Street 
Near Broadway 


12 STORY FIREPROOF HOTEL 


In the heart of the theater and club district, con- 
venient for shopping. All parts of city, ferries, de- 
pots quickly accessible by Times Square Subway, 
“L” and surface lines. 


SINGLE ROOMS: 














With running water.........seeeeesees $1.50 and $2 
With bath. 2.0 scccccccudnesccoess + +$2, $2.50 and $3 
Two occupants, $1 additional. 

SUITES: 

Parlor, bedroom and bath........--++ee+e+> $4 to $6 
Parlor, two rooms and bath.........++++++ 6 to $8 





Few suites of 2 to 4 rooms for permanent occu- 
pancy. 
European Plan. 


Also HOTEL BERWICK, Rutland, Vt. 
W. H. VALIQUETTE. 


Send for printed matter and pictures. 


DON’T COUGH! 


USE 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Music. 














Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 


YOU CAN GET 


The Independent Free 


NEXT YEAR . 


by sending us the names of four new 
subscribers, with $8.00. In this way 
you can give Christmas presents to four 
of your friends and to yourself at the 
same time, and make all five happy. 
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A $3.00 De 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS! tae era 
FIELD’S WORKS : FREE "OF 
sent 
WITHOUT MONEY and on APPROVAL [0557 win anil ani betine Henan, 
ORDER NOW AND GET THE BOOKS BEFORE CHRISTMAS. (These will make fine Xmas Gifts.) 
Important: To the Public For tweive years | have been in the publishing business, selling 
my books at wholesale to jobbers and trade agents. | own and operate my own bindery, one of the largest, 
if not the largest, and most complete in the country. Beginning NOW, I intend to deal directly with the PUB- 
LIC. On account of the failure of three large publishing houses recently, and my bindery arrangements with: 
several others, | can temporarily offer the following bargains at the most UNHEARD-OF prices, and | am 
prepared to send the goods ON APPROVAL, without money, until you can satisfy yourself that you are get- 
ting a REAL, and not a FAKE BARGAIN. 
CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 425 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
IT 18 A CONDITION OF ALL ACCEPTED ORDERS. THAT I DELIVER PREPAID, FOR EXAMINATION, 


Al 
pooss NUMBE HICH ARE MARKED IN THE COUPON, AT SPECIAL HOLIDA 
ERSTOOD T THAT O PAYMENT NEED BE MADE UNTIL JANUARY, 1907. ee 





Regular SPECIAL 
DE LUXE EDITIONS ORDER BY NUMBER NOTE THE PRICES Subscription ss No. 








_ THE WORKS C RKS OF 1} EUGENE . FIELD, 4 Volumes, Ribbed Cloth $3.00 Free 
rEg Privately ary in London (very rare) only mt 

Oriental Tales & ( 1 pote, commicpe spd Meorally Sransiated- 
15 Volumes, Cloth ... . ° 150.00 $44.25 

Arabian Nights 15 Volumes, X Persian Morocco ie a 75.00 








$6 Volumes, Cloth . . ° $22.50 | $9.75_ 
LAURENCE STERNE ‘/ 6 Volumes, %{ Persian 1 Morocco | F 27.00 12.50 


6 Volumes, Cloth .... : $22.50 | $9.75 
. oe - ee Fs 7 6 Volumes, Persian Morocco ; 27.50 12.50 


DEFOE. § 8 Volumes, Cloth .. . é $30.00 | $12.50 
a FO Volumes, 3 Persian Morocco ° 36.00 15.75 


_ BALZAC as Se ae a a Volumes, ve Persian Morocco . $72.00 $35.00 














@ =2/ Gor nolo 








cs nat ae eh 2 Volumes, 3{ Persian Morocco . $48 00 $22.50 
IRVING... . . . 10 Volumes, % Persian Morocco . $37.50 | $19.50 
_THACKERAY .. . . 15 Volumes, %{ Persian Morocco . $60.00 | $27.50 
== . . 7 Volumes, % Persian Morocco. | $30.00 | $13.50 
CHARLES READE ;_+ + 13 Volumes, Half Persian Morocco _ $65.00 $24.50 


Emerson e e e e §& Volumes, % Persian Morocco . $27.00 $12.50 
GIBBON’S ROME. . ._ 6 Volumes, Persian Morocco . $33.00 $14.50 
































_ PLUTARCH’S LIVES . 5 Volumes, %{ Persian Morocco . | $22.50 $11.50 
DICKENS . 








20 Volumes, Cloth . . . ¥ $51.00 | $29.50 
20 Volumes, %{ Persian Morocco ‘ 90.00 37.50 


20 Volumes, Shot Silkk . .. : $60.00 $24.50 
20 Volumes, % Persian Morocco 4 85 00 32.50 


j 
Jo 
4 
a 
_) 24 Volumes, Cloth .. . ‘ $75.00 $29.50 
“ 











SHAKESPEARE 





SCOTT . 24 Volumes, % Persian Morocco : 110.00 37.50 
10 Volumes, % Persian Morocco . $39.00 $19.50 
Stevenson ee 10 Volumes, Buckram ... . 30.00 15.00 
SPECIAL! THESE SETS NEVER SOLD BEFORE BY SUBSCRIPTION 
} Ss - ial $10.00 | 26 | ; MRS. BROWNING } 8; — $6.00 28 l 

















RUSKIN 
12 __12 Volumes, Cloth ice 6 Volumes, Cloth 


ERT Special YSON Special 
moe Rene Com Price $10.00 edd | 10 Volumes, Cloth i rice %9-00 | 20 | 








Ihavea ss sets of each of the last four sets in full limp leather, gold tops, at only $1.50 per volume (sold in sets only). 
Kody CLINTO On B to 10 . tore approval. Right is reserved to decline all orders when 


All 
ON ORDERS AMOUN TO LESS THAN #25" 4 FROM POINTS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
TEN PER CENT. ADDITIONAL WILL BE CHARGE D TO COVER EXTRA TRANSPORTATION. 


CUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY 
coupes to pay for these books, if (== 
—_ 


ctory, $1 cash in January, 1907, Nos. of the Sets Wanted in accordance with conditions stated above 
d $2 monthly thereafter, on each Sinden 
- retained, until the special holiday (GMAtUrE....--+000e--2- 008 Cccccvcce Cece rene rece eeeeeseeseesesceseeerees sees 
— is paid in full. when the title QeeepOHOMs 00 cicocecs ccqeesovccee Shesesecceoorccooctocesecpeccsecccene coond 
shall pass to me. If the books do Business Address 
City and State... .0.0.secee sevccees Soverecccccccsscece ecccccceccccces eee 


not prove Sve euleehy satisfactory, I will 
notify 'y you within ten day= recei 

Residence AdAIresS....cceccccsss sevcssvsecesee dbaosebbiod Coesecsdecece see 

Deliver Books at 





IND., NOV. ’06 


in which case the 
= at the expense of CLINTON 
T. BRAINARD. 








Send for my catalog of bargains. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


EVERY DAY FOR 


USERS OF DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


No one has ever been heard. to say that he was sorry he had bought a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator, but, on the contrary, hundreds of thousands of 
DE LAVAL users located in all parts of the world are daily giving thanks for 
two things—first, that they decided to buy a centrifugal cream separator, and 
second, that their good judgment led them to purchase a DE LAVAL machine. 
It is a case of “Thanksgiving Day” every day with the DE LAVAL user, for his 
milk profits have been doubled, his labors lessened fully one-half and he has 
receiyed benefits far exceeding his expectations. If you don’t own a DE LAVAL 
machine, why not iook into the matter and arrange to secure one without delay? If 
you do so now it will have more than paid for itself before another Thanksgiving 
Day comes round and you will then be in a position to enjoy a nice, clean profit 
from your cows for many more years to come. If you don’t feel that you can at 
present afford the cash price of a DE LAVAL, don’t let that stand in your way 
of securing a machine at once, for any reputable person may buy a DE LAVAL 
machine upon such liberal terms that it will pay for itself, which really means 
securing the best of all cream separators free of cost. At least give us an oppor- 
tunity to talk the matter over with you. It will cost you nothing and may be the 
means of your making every day a “Thanksgiving Day” when your daily mi'k 
profits and personal comfort are considered. Our illustrated catalogue of DE 
LAVAL machines is mailed free on request. 











The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Canal Sts. 109-113 Youville Square 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 


1213 Filbert Street 74 CORTLAN DT STREET 75 &77 York Street 


PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 


9 & 11 Drumm Street 14 & 16 Princess Street 
SAN FRANCISCO N EW YOR K WINNIPEG 


_ -. se eS eS ee ee 
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The opening session of 
the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress, 
at Kansas City, was preceded, on the 
evening of the 19th, by a banquet, at 
which Secretary Root and E. H. Harri- 
man were the leading speakers. The 
Secretary’s address was a plea for world- 
wide justice and peace, to be procured by 
the new diplomacy, which requires that 
the self-control, self-restraint and respect 
for judicial authority which characterizes 
the intercourse of men of the best type 
should also characterize the intercourse 
of nations. Concerning our interest in 
foreign affairs he said that we had en- 
tered, by the necessities of our develop- 
ment, into the field of intimate relations 
with all the nations of the earth, a field 
in which “Friendship for all, entangling 
alliances with none” was as wise a rule 
of conduct now as it had been in Wash- 
ington’s time: 

“It is as true now as it was then that Eu- 
rope has certain primary interests in which 
we are not concerned, and into which we 
should not permit ourselves to be drawn; 
yet, it is a field in which we care no longer 
to be indifferent or to be ignorant, for in it 
the interests of our vast production and trade 
are vitally concerned; and in it we have re- 
sponsibilities and duties, duties to civilization 
and to humanity, which we cannot escape if 
we would and which the conscience of- Amer- 
ica will not permit us to escape if we could.” 
Mr. Harriman, referring ‘to President 
Roosevelt’s speech at Harrisburg, said he 
hoped that more power. would be given 
to the corporations, rather than to the 
Government. It was not easy to carry on 
the business of a railway “if you always 
have to turn to the Legal Department 
and find whether you may or may not.” 
Mr. Root replied that while the best reg- 
ulation could be brought about by the 
railroads themselves, “if they would only 
do it,” yet their power should be supple- 
mented by governmental control strong 


The Commercial 
Congress 





enough to prevent them from doing 
wrong. Railroads had abused their privi- 
leges. It was their common tendency to 
crush the weak for the benefit of the 
wealthy and powerful. The slight ad- 
vantage that they would gain by the ad- 
ditional power for which Mr. Harriman 
asked “would be so greatly offset by the 
evil that such a proposition should not be 
considered for a moment.”” On the fol- 
lowing day, in the Congress, Mr. Harri- 
man spoke again about railroads. An 
impression prevailed, he said, that he con- 
trolled more miles of railroad than any 
other man and was a dictator. This was 
not true. He did not control one mile of 
road; 15,000 stockholders and _ several 
boards of directors took part in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the roads with which 
he was connected. As for the Commis- 
sion, no more power should be given to 
it until the country could see how its 
present power is to be used. He feared . 
that rates would be controlled by political 
opportunity. In the evening, Secretary 
Root delivered a long address in favor 
of promoting trade with South America 
by ship subsidies. We refer to it else- 
where in this issue. In the course of this 
address he expressed a hope that many 
more German immigrants would settle in 
Brazil, and spoke as follows of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine : 

“Other occasions for the application of the 
principle have arisen since [the declaration of 
the Doctrine by Monroe]; it needs no pro- 
phetic vision to see that other occasions for 
its application may arise hereafter. The prin- 
ciple declared by Monroe is as wise an ex- 
pression of sound political judgment today, as 
truthful a representation of the sentiments 
and instincts of the American people today, 
as living in its force as an effective rule of 
conduct whenever occasion shall arise, as it 
was on the 2d of December, 1823.” 

In another address he said that his recent 
journey had been made with a view of 
removing an impression prevailing™ in 
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many parts of South America that the 
United States, in asserting the Monroe 
Doctrine, was bent on conquest. Secre- 
tary Shaw urged that export trade should 
be stimulated by building up the mer- 
chant marine. Mr. Bryan opposed subsi- 
dies. The resolutions committee rejected 
two resolutions offered by him, one ex- 
pressing opposition to private monopoly 
and Trusts, and the other indorsing the 
resolution of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the settlement of international 
differences by resorting to a court: or a 
committee of investigation before de- 
claring war. But the Congress accepted 
both of them. 
ed 


The President arrived 
at Ponce on the morn- 
ing of the 21st, and 
was at once escorted to the City Hall. In 
Ponce, as also in all the other places 
which he visited in Porto Rico, he was 
greeted with much enthusiasm and every 
possible expression of admiration and 
affectionate regard. Replying at the 
City Hall to an address of welcome, he 
said: 

“I shall continue to use every effort to se- 
cure citizenship for the Porto Ricans. I am 
confident this will come in the end, and all 
that I can personally do to hasten that day 
I will do. My efforts will be unceasing to 
help you along the path of true self-govern- 
ment, which must have for its basis a union 
of order, liberty, justice and honor. I salute 
you from my heart as fellow citizens.” 


At the Roosevelt High School building, 
the cornerstone of which was laid by 
Miss Alice Roosevelt in 1903, he ad- 
dressed several hundred children. At 
10.30 a. m., in an automobile, he began 
his journey of eighty miles across the 
island, on the famous military road, and 
he arrived at San Juan six and one-half 
hours later, having stopped on the way 
at Cayey (where he lunched with the of- 
ficers of the island’s regiment), Caguas 
and several other places. The people 
had come from distant parts of the island 
to see him. Many banners were dis- 
played, all bearing the words: “We ask 
for self-government; we want to be 
American citizens.” San Juan was gaily 
decorated, as Ponce had been. The re- 
ception given to the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt that evening at the Palace by 
Governor Winthrop and Mrs. Winthrop 
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was the grandest social affair of its kind 
in the history of Porto Rico. On the 
following morning, the President went 
to Arecibo, forty miles west, by special 
train, and then returned to Ponce and 
the battleship “Louisiana” in an automo- 
bile. Before the President sailed 
from Colon he signed an order making 
radical changes in the organization of 
the forces of the canal government. This 
order eliminates the office of Governor 
of the Zone (recently held by Judge 
Magoon) and makes Chairman Shonts 
the supreme authority, placing the canal 
work and the Zone government under 
his direction. The executive committee 
of three commissioners is abolished, and 
there are created seven departments, the 
heads of which will report to Mr. 
Shonts. Three of these heads are Chief 
Engineer Stevens, General Counsel 
Rodgers and Colonel Gorgas, the chief 
sanitary officer; the others are Messrs. 
Ross, Benson, Williams and Smith, now 
holding subordinate executive places. It 
is reported that the Commission will be 
reorganized, and that three of these 
heads of departments will be substituted 
for Commissioners Endicott, Hains and 
Harrod. ° 





& 


Under the direction 
of Prosecutor Heney, 
the Grand Jury at 
San Francisco has indicted Supervisor 
Frederick Nicholas for taking bribes in 
connection with the purchase of furni- 
ture for the city, and two comparatively 
obscure men for swearing falsely during 
the present investigation. It is pursuing 
its inquiry as to charges relating to the 
granting of valuable franchises, and to 
the payments said to have been made to 
Abraham Ruef and certain representa- 
tives of the Mayor by the keepers of dis- 
orderly houses. Mayor Schmitz, who 
was recently indicted, arrived in New 
York from Europe on the 23d, and at 
once started for San Francisco. No at- 
tempt to arrest him was made, but he 
was closely watched by detectives. An- 
swering the questions of reporters, he 
denied that he had ever received any 
money corruptly. He also defended © 
Ruef, and said that he had never known 
of any “graft” in San Francisco. “An 
indictment,” he continued, “sounds very 
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bad to you Easterners, but on the Pacific 
Coast it means nothing. at all. It is a 
political expedient there, and is used as 
often for political purposes as it is used 
legitimately.” This movement of the 
District Attorney, he asserted, was noth- 
ing but “low politics.” Thus far, no evi- 
dence has. been shown in support of the 
published report that a considerable part 
of the earthquake relief fund has been 
stolen. Edward T. Devine, of New 
York, the Red Cross Commissioner at 
San Francisco, and a well known prac- 
tical philanthropist, says he does not be- 
lieve that Schmitz has wrongfully taken 
a penny from the fund, or that there has 
been any “graft” in the management of 
it. A similar statement is made by one 
of the committees, which asserts that 
only two contributions, amounting to less 
than $1,300, went astray, and that one of 
them, $1,085, has been recovered. 


ed] 


The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company (or Sugar 
Trust) was found guilty 


Rebate 
Prosecutions 


in the United States Circuit Court at 


New York, last week, of receiving re- 
bates from the New York Central Rail- 
road Company. Elaborate arguments 
upon technical points were made for the 
defendant corporation by Joseph H 
Choate, recently Ambassador to Great 
Britain, and Alton B. Parker, formerly 
chief judge of New York’s highest 
court and Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1904. It was not denied 
that the rebates were paid, or that they 
were paid after the enactment of the 
Elkins law, but it was claimed that this 
law was not broken, because the sugar 
in question had been shipped before the 
enactment of it. Judge Holt held that 
the payment of the rebates was the es- 
sential act. Two days later Judge 
Holt imposed a fine of $18,000 upon the 
New York Central, recently found guilty 
of paying rebates on sugar. Some weeks 
ago the same company was fined $108,- 
000 (or $18,000 on each of six counts) 
for a similar violation of the law. Mr. 
Choate complained that this fine of 





$108,000 had been enormous and un- 
precedented. The law permitted a fine 
of $120,000. Just before this second 
fine was imposed, Mr, Fox, counsel for 
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the company, speaking in support of a 
petition for arrest of judgment, referred 
to the Atchison Railroad rebate case, say- 
ing that that road had not been pun- 
ished severely, altho the offending officer 
(meaning Mr. Paul Morton) had ad- 
mitted that. the rebates were paid. He 
added that in that case the Chief Execu- 
tive had even interfered with further 
judicial proceedings———At a hearing 
before the Commission in Milwaukee 
concerning rebates on grain, J. Ogden 
Armour testified that he owned from 
30,000 to 50,000 shares of St. Paul Rail- 
road stock, and had large holdings of 
Union. Pacific and Pennsylvania, as well 
as a controlling interest in the Armour 
Grain Company, which owns two ele- 
vator companies. But he denied that he 
had enjoyed any concessions in rates be- 
cause of his railway interests. It was 
alleged in the testimony of others that 
rebates had been paid to the Armour 
Grain Company. It was shown that a 
director of the Great Northern road was 
largely interested in the Northern Grain 
Company, which has paid large divi- 
dends. At the hearing in Minneapolis, 
James J. Hill} president of the Great 
Northern (which was recently indicted 
for rebating), said that neither he nor 
any member of his family owned any 
grain elevator stock, and added that no 
one employed by the Great Northern 
could own stock in concerns doing busi- 
ness with the road and remain in the 
service of the company. There are 
many indications that the railroads are 
preparing to take over for themselves 
the business of the sleeping car, refrig- 
erator car and express companies on 
their lines. The Harriman lines have 
ordered thousands of fruit cars, which 
will take the places of the Armour Com- 
pany’s cars. The Rock Island has 
formed an express company, capitalized 
at $25,000,000, and the St. Paul has in-. 
corporated one with a capital of $3c.- 
000,000. 





ws 


Since the beginning of 
the month there has 
been a notable increase 
of wages by railroad companies, mining 
companies and great manufacturing cor- 
porations. The sym thus added to the 
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annual payrolls of the country exceeds 
$50,600,000 and is by some estimated to 
be $100,000,000. In several cases the ad- 
dition has been made without solicitation ; 
in Others it has been given in response 
to request or demand. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, in granting an in- 
cfease amounting to $12,000,000 a year, 
says to the public that its action is due 
to the increased cost of living. Three 
Weeks ago we mentioned the increase of 
10 per cent. granted by the Reading road, 
The similar increase since ordered by the 
Pennsylvania for December Ist affects 
187,500 employees, and amounts to $8,- 
435,000 per year east of Pittsburg, to 
which should be added a little more than 
$3,500,000 for'lines west of that city. On 
the 24th, it -was announced by the Steel 
Corporation that an increase of 10 cents 
a day would be given to all commoiti labor 
after Jantfary Ist, and that wages for day 
and turn labor would soon be adjusted 
accordingly. There are 68,000 common 
laborers and 190,000 in all, thé company’s 
payroll being nearly $130,000,000. The 
Standard Oil Company has begun, at 
several points, an increasé of from 5 to 
1o per cent., which will eventually affect 
35,000 men. At Fall River, the cotton 
mill workers demanded an advance of Io 
per cent. Five pef cent. having been of- 
fered and rejected, a strike was ordered. 
M. C. D. Bordeftyon the 23d, granted 10 
per cent. to his 5,000 employees, and 
then the other, mills followed suit. 
Here 25,000 employees are affected, and 
a similar increase will be made in other 
New England cotton mills. Beginning 
with the Amalgamated Copper - Com- 
pany, all the mining companies at Butte, 
Mont., have granted an increase of 
about 25 cents a day; a similar advance 
is reported at the large mines in Bisbee 
and Tombstone, Ariz., and the great 
Calumet and Hecla copper mine, in 
Michigan, gives 10 per cent. to 5,000 
men. Employees of the American and 
the National Express companies, about 
15,000 in number, get 10 per cent. 
Twenty-three railroads in the West 
have added 4 cents an hour to the wages 
of their switchmen. Among the rail- 
road companies which have .increased 
the pay of all their men, or of certain 
classes of them, are the Union Pacific, 
New York Central (ten-hour day and 
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increase for 2,400 engineers), the Alton, 
the St. Paul, the Northwestern, the 
Lackawanna (ten hours, instead -of 
twelve, for engineers), and the New 
Jersey Central. The Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Baltimore street railway compa- 
nies have granted increases to about 15,- 
000 men. In the iron industry, Jones & 
Laughlin follow the example of the 
Steel Corporation. The United States 
Rubber Company grants a work day of 
nine hours, with the wages heretofore 
paid for ten hours. 


Js 


By unanimous _ vote 
the Supreme Court at 
Manila has decided 
that the parish church property seized 
and held by the followers of Aglipay, the 
priest who withdrew from the Roman 
Catholic Church and became the head of 
an independent religious organization, 
belongs to the Roman. Cathoic Church 
and must be given up by those who are 
now in possession. This is the most im- 
portant decision the Court has made. It 
relates directly to the parish church edi- 
fices at Lagoney, but it really is effective 
with respect to pending suits of the same 
kind in which is involved the title to 
about fifty church edifices and convents 
seized by Aglipay’s followers. Our 
Government declined to use force for 
the eviction of those alleged by the 
Catholic Church to be holding the prop- 
erty unlawfully, and advised that appli- 
cation to the courts be made. Secre- 
tary Taft’s visit to the islands will be de- 
ferred until September. It now appears 
that the elections, under the law which 
fixes the boundaries of the districts, can- 
not be held until after July Ist, and that 
the new Assembly will not be convened 
until the beginning of October. 


Js 


oe Secretary Metcalf, who 
in California has returned to Wash- 

ington, has made no 
public statement as to the result of his 
inquiries at San Francisco concerning 
the exclusion of Japanese from the gen- 
eral public schools. It is reported by the 
press, however, that he said to friends 
on the Pacific Coast that he found the 
people .of the city opposed to the admis- 
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sion of either Japanese or Chinese to 
these schools; that probably the existing 
law would be made more severe; and 
that, in his opinion, the treaty guaran- 
teed to Japanese the right to be educated 
in the schools without any discrimina- 
tion. Reports from San Francisco indi- 
cate that the people will insist upon the 
segregation of Japanese pupils. It is 
asserted that a majority of the Japanese 
applying for admission to the schools are 
between twenty and thirty years old, and 
that they desire to enter the primary 
grades. The people of the city object to 
the association of their young children 
in these grades with persons so much 
older. Official notice has been given 
that a Japanese naval squadron, com- 
posed of one battleship and two armored 
cruisers, under the command of Vice- 
Admiral Kataoka, who commanded a 
squadron at the battle of Tsu Shima 
Straits, is about to make a voyage around 
the world, and will call at San Francisco 
next spring. On its way to Europe and 
the Suez Canal it will make a brief visit 
in the harbor of New York. 
& 


: The committees of the 
Tee: See Congregational, United 
. Brethren and Methodist 
Protestant Churches on Polity and Vest- 
ed Interests met on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week in Pittsburg to 
advance plans for union. The vested 
interests include all matters in which 
property is involved, such as publishing 
houses, benevolent societies and educa- 
tional institutions. “A report on legal 
matters was adopted which recom- 
mended that in case of union the present 
incorporations remain under their pres- 
ent names, and continue a formal exist- 
ence, but transfer their operations, so far 
as may be, to the corresponding organi- 
zations of the united body. The eduea- 
tional institutions would remain as they 
are. There can be much consolidation 
of publishing work and syndication of 
material. The benevolent societies would 
unite their work, but not dissolve their 
present corporate bodies. The Commit- 
tee on Polity presented the plan, which 
provides for district associations, annual 
conferences and a National Council. We 
quote in part: 
“The district conferences shall include the 
churches and ministers of such limited and 
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convenient territory as the annual conference 
shall determine. Each district association 
shall be left free to provide in its own way for 
mutual care and common work within its 
hands. 

“The annual conference shall be composed 
of the churches, pastoral charges and -min- 
isters of a larger territory. In all conference 
meetings, which shall be held regularly once 
a year, all ministers in good standing within 
the bounds of the conference shall have full 
membership; and each church, or pastoral 
charge shall have direct representation thru 
an elected lay delegate. . . . 

“The National Council, the highest fellow- 
ship form of the united denominations, shall 
be composed of all their churches, and shall 
have power to make rules and regulations for 
all departments of general Church work.” 
The meetings are quadrennial, and one 
minister and one layman are to be chosen 
for every 5,000 members. 

“At its regular meeting each annual confer- 
ence shall elect a ‘one supply committee 
to aid in keeping the churches supplied with 
pastors and the ministers with churches. 

Each annual conference shall determine for 
itself the mode of supplying the churches with 
pastors; however, no method shall be adopted 
by an annual conference that shall interfere 
with the right of a local church to determine 
who shall be its pastor.” 
Each annual conference is to choose a 
superintendent, who shall give his whole 
time to the care of the churches, and be 
chairman of the pastoral supply com- 
mittee. The National Council will elect 
a president, whose time shall be at the 
service of the Council, as it may direct. 
The separate denominations entering 
into union retain thé right of veto over 
any action until complete fusion is 
achieved. ' 
al 
Briti The Suffragettes, as those wom- 
ritish : 

. enare called who are using pub- 
Affairs ;. M 

lic demonstrations as a means 

to attract attention to their cause, are still 
continuing their tactics, and are gaining 
the sympathy and support even of the 
old-fashioned advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage, who at first publicly declared their 
disapproval of these new and more vio- 
lent methods. A large number of wom- 
en, headed by Mrs. Despard, attempted 
a second invasion of the House of Com- 
mons, but were repulsed by the police, 
with some arrests. The eight prominent 
women who were sentenced to jail for 
two months because they réfused to give 
honds for good behavior, were released 
at the expiration of one month of their 
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sentence. The Government has incurred 
much odium for subjecting these cul- 
tured and delicate ladies to the hard 
treatment accorded in prison to criminal 
offenders——-An attempt to organize the 
British soap manufacturers into a trust 
has been defeated by an outburst of pub- 
lic indignation. Lever Brothers were 
promoters of the organization, which 
was to have a capital of $60,000,000, and 
to include the makers of the best and 
most popular brands of soap. The Brit- 
ish press made a concerted attack upon 
the combination, advertising gratuitously 
products of makers outside of the trust, 
and urged the boycott against the trust 
soaps. Refail dealers followed their ex- 
ample, and the public entered so heartily 
into the movement that the sale of trust 
products diminished rapidly. The soap 
makers met in Liverpool and made the 
following announcement : 


“The working arrangement entered into 


between the leading soapmakers of the United 
Kingdom has been received with such dis- 
favor by the trade and public as to make it 
unworkable, and it has been decided to ter- 
minate the arrangement from November 23.” 


It is proposed to use the same methods 


against other manufacturing trusts. 

& 

The Inventories of : Premier _ Clémen- 

the French Churches ©¢#4 has a 
given proof of: his 


executive ability in successfully carrying 
out the law providing that inventories 
be made of all the Church property be- 
fore the complete separation of Church 
and State. A few months ago and un- 
der the former Premier Sarrien, the at- 
tempt to inventory the contents of the 
churches was met by such opposition on 
the part of devout Catholics who con- 
sidered it a sacrilege that the Govern- 
ment was obliged to abandon the effort. 
There remained 3,605 churches to be in- 
ventoried before December 11th, the date 
on which the Separation Law takes ef- 
fect. All of these have been inventoried 
within the last week by the use of force 
in a diplomatic way on the part of ‘the 
Government. No warning was given of 
the day when the church would be in- 
ventoried, so the faithful had no chance 
to assemble and barricade it as they had 
done before. The army was‘used freely. 
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In many cases two or three hundred sol- 
diers were assigned as a guard to the 
officers of the law in fulfilling this duty, 
and little opposition was attempted. 
Usually the priest entered a formal pro- 
test against the invasion of the sacred 
edifice and the doors were locked, so 
that it was necessary for the officers to 
break them in. The act was a mere 
formality, as most of the movable prop- 
erty of the churches had been seques- 
trated. At Pignan, in the Department of 
Herault, a new form of resistance was 
used. Burning sulfur was shoveled into 
the church from the vestry and the roof, 
repeatedly driving the soldiers out of 
the building into the street, where they 
were attacked by stones and flower pots 
thrown by the men and women from the 
neighboring houses. Finally the church 
was set on fire by the burning sulfur, 
and when the firemen attempted to put 
it out it was found that the water mains 
were plugged to prevent the use of the 
hose in- dispersing the crowd. In vari- 
ous parts of Brittany mobs of peasants 
attempted to defend the churches and 
had to be dispersed by charges of cav- 
alry, but as a whole disorder was very 
slight compared with that of a few 
months ago. Less than twenty persons, 
were arrested altogether, and of these 
only a few sentenced. Two clergymen 
were imprisoned for three days and a 
month, respectively, for resisting the of- 
ficers of the law. Prefects who showed 
a disinclination to carry out the work of 
inventorying were removed from office. 
Captain Magniez, of the Eighth In- 
fantry, who refused to obey orders to 
carry out inventories, was replaced by a 
lieutenant, and ordered to appear before 
the Council of War for disobedience. 
Formerly when attempt was made. to 
carry out the law Catholic officers who 
had conscientious scruples against obey- 
ing these orders were acquitted by the 
courts-marshal of their fellow officers. 
M. Briand has given as his interpreta- 
tion of the Separation Law that after 
December 11th of 1906 church property 
could be handed over to the local au- 
thorities, but according to the law must 
be given them after December 11th, 
1907. The Socialists and Radicals on 
the Left of the Chamber have announced 
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strong Opposition to the Government for 


this postponement of the strict enforce- 


ment of the law. In many places cul- 
tural associations have been formed. by 
Catholic priests,and laymen in accord- 
ance with the law, and these may receive 
the church buildings in next month. The 
bishops have issued warnings that any 
persons concerned in the formation of 
these associations contrary to the will of 
the Pope shall be excommunicated and 
excluded from the sacraments and in the 
event of death from burial in holy 
ground. Cardinal Lecot, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, has been forming diocesan 
associations, as he claims, under the law 
of 1901, but M. Briand, Minister of 
Public Worship, declares they are legal 
cultural associations in the meaning. of 
the law, and, therefore, under the ban 
of the Pope. 
as 


The __ bureau- 
cracy _-under- 
stands as well 
as ‘the revolutionists that the future of 
Russia depends largely upon the attitude 
of the peasants. It has: anticipated the 


The Russian Government 
and the People 


action of the Duma by an attempt to set- 
tle the land question by direct autocratic 
action in advance of the assembling of 


the new national congress. A ukase has 
been issued by the Czar for the purpose 
of breaking up the common ownership 
of land. Any peasant may now abandon 
his share of the communal land of the 
village and become an individual land- 
holder. This will relieve him from the 
taxes which are now levied upon the 
commune as a whole, and naturally are 
paid by the industrious peasants alone. 
It has been thought by some Socialists 
that Russia, being a country in which 
the middle class have not yet become 
numerous and -powerful, might escape 
the capitalistic stage of evolution and 
pass directly from the primitive com- 
mune into a socialistic order, but it 
seems that the communes must soon be- 
come extinct under the pressure of in- 
dustrial conditions and governmental 
action. A certain degree of tranquility 
has certainly been brought about in Rus- 
sia by the stringent and effective Gov- 
ernment measures. Two more revolu- 
tionary arsenals in the slums of St. 
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Petersburg have been captured by the 
police. Kronstadt has been declared in 
a “state of war,” which places still great- 
er arbitrary power in the hands of the 
authorities than the “stage of siege,” 
which has hitherto prevailed. Hundreds 
of men are sent to Siberia without trial 
every week from various cities in Rus- 
sia for minor political offenses. Officials 
who refuse. to support the governmental 
candidates for the Duma are being sum- 
marily removed from office. No politi- 
cal posters, speeches or public meetings 
are permitted to be held for election- 
eering purposes in the city of Odessa, 
and the committees of a Constitutional 
Democratic party are prohibited from 
meeting. It is expected that a ukase 
will soon be issued removing some of the 
disabilities of the Jews, altho the reac- 
tionaries openly avow that Jewish mas- 
sacres will be the result if this is done. 
The-Central Council of the League of 
the Russian People, which claims to 
have 200 branches and 30,000,000 mem- 
bers, has issued a protest against the en- 
largement of Jewish rights and disclaim- 
ing the responsibility for the outrages 
that may result from the just indigna- 
tion of the people aroused by this action: 

“It is dangerous to further test the gentle- 
ness and patience of the peaceful Russian 
population, which may be forced in its de- 
fense against the Jews to overstep the limits 
of law and order and resort to violence.” 
Count Witte has returned to St. Peters- 
burg, from Germany, where he has been 
residing ever since the peace of Ports- 
mouth, and there are numerous and 
varied rumors as to what part he will 
take in Russian affairs. The Reaction- 
aries attack him on the ground that he 
betrayed the interests of Russia at Ports- 
mouth and brought the chain of disorders 
upon Russia, by inducing Emperor 
Nicholas to issue the Reform Manifesto 
of October 30th, 1905. He is threatened 
with assassination by the Reactionaries, 
who are adopting this policy to get rid 
of prominent Constitutional Democrats 
and others who favor modern reform. 
He is equally in danger from the attacks 
of the Revolutionists. The Senate of 
Finland has agreed to co-operate with 
the Russian Government in the arrest of 
the Revolutionists who have taken refuge 
in Finland. 
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The impotence of the Mo- 
roccan Government to put a 
stop to the lawlessness and 
disorder prevalent in that country have 
compelled France and Spain to exercise 
the rights accorded to them by the Al- 
geciras Convention without waiting for 
the formal ratification of that agreement 
by the Powers taking part in the confer- 
ence. Both these Governments will main- 
tain warships at Tangier and troops suffi- 
cient to land 3,000 men in an emergency. 
The other ports will not be policed at 
present. No foreign flag will be raised 
on Moroccan territory and the troops will 
be used solely for the protection of prop- 
erty and the re-establishment of the au- 
thority of the Basha.of Tangier as 
against Raisuli. The power of this ban- 
dit and kidnaper has recently been 
demonstrated by his capture of Arzila, 
from which he expelled the tribesmen 
who had seized the city after the Moroc- 
can authorities had showed themselves 
powerless to save it. He expected to be 
made governor of Arzila as a reward for 
his rescue of the city, but when he found 
this was not done he retired to his strong- 
hold at Zinat and left Arzila to its fate. 
The French bank of Morocco, authorized 
by the Algeciras Conference, cannot yet 
be legally organized, but an advance loan 
of $400,000 will be made without delay 
to relieve the Moroccan Government 
from its fimancial difficulties. United 
States Minister Gummere is still at Fez 
and apparently making no progress in se- 
curing satisfaction for the American 
claims, as the good will of the Sultan 
seems to have exhausted itself in the 
splendid reception given to our Minister 
and his caravan of 300 men. The Ger- 
mans. are taking the side of Raisuli and 
urge giving him official authority, as he 
is the only man strong enough to restore 
order in Morocco. 

ad 


Anarchy in 
Morocco 


The Karageorgevitch dynasty 
is not yet safely established on 
the Servian throne. A plot has 
been discovered among prominent poli- 
ticians and military men in Belgrade to 
depose King Peter and choose as his suc- 
cessor a prince from some European 
roval family. Rumors are industriously 
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circulated that Crown Prince George of 
Servia is insane, and that confinement in 
a sanitarium will be necessary. The 
Prince is nineteen years old, and has 
long been notorious for his flagrant 
outrages of conventionality and decency. 
He is reported to be a degerierate, and 
his accession to the throne of Servia 
would be a calamity. Prince Alexander, 
the second son of King Peter, may be 
chosen as heir to the crown. For the 
second time within ten days an attempt 
has been made to assassinate Fehmi 
Pasha, chief of the palace police, by the 
explosion of a bomb as he was passing 
in his carriage thru the Pera quarter of 
Constantinople. It is suspected by some 
that these attacks are instigated by Feh- 
mi Pasha himself, as a means of securing 
favor at court. The police of Rome 
have not yet discovered the anarchists 
who exploded the bomb in St. Peter’s, 
altho numerous arrests have been made 
among all classes. The bomb was placed 
in the chapel and the fuse lit by a woman 
kneeling in prayer. The Pope has re- 
ceived letters threatening his assassina- 
tion. Saverio Lagana, who killed Pro- 
fessor Rossi, of the University of Naples, 
has been arrested. He had disguised 
himself by shaving off his hair, mus- 
tache and eyebrows. The regulations 
for carrying out the Imperial Edict 
against the use of opium in China are 
exceedingly stringent. One-tenth of the 
ground now used for the cultivation of 
the poppy must be used for other pur- 
poses each year, under penalty of confis- 
cation, so that no more opium is to be 
produced at the end of ten years. Every 
person using opium must be registered 
and a record kept of the amount he con- 
sumes. Only a registered person can 
buy opium. Persons over sixty years old 
will be permitted to continue the use of 
the drug. Those under sixty must de- 
crease the use of it at the rate of 20 per 
cent. annually. All high officials under 
sixty must set a date at which they wilt 
give up the habit. All teachers, scholars, 
soldiers and sailors must abstain after 
three months. Opium dens are to be 
closed in six months, and the drug will 
only be sold by Government officials on 
physicians’ prescriptions or to authorized 
persons. 











A Patriot’s Prayer 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 
Poet LauREATE OF ENGLAND. 


[Il manque toujours quelque chose 4 la belle vie, qui 
ne finit pas sur le champ de bataille, sur l’echataud, 
ou en prison.—LAMENNAIS. ] 























THO we must die, let me not die 
In ignominious strife, 
With fate invincible, and sigh 
To linger out my life; 
With powers decayed, enfeebled mind 
And slowly slackening breath, 
Burden of pity to my kind, 
And dead before my death. 


No, let me perish, sword in hand, 
At Honor’s sudden call, 

Guarding my menaced Motherland 
And for her safety fall. 

Or mount the scaffold with firm gaze, 
_Martyr to some great cause, 

And end my not inglorious days 
For Freedom’s outraged Laws. 


What is this life except a trust 
For nobleness and right, 
The torch which, while we may, we must 
Still bear and keep alight; 
And when, from our exhausted will 
It flickers, hand it on, 
That it may burn and beckon still, 
Till Time itself be gone. 


But if, in unheroic days, 
No great deed may be done, 

Let me at least deserve this praise: 
“He lived and died as one 

Who looked on Life with fearless eyes. 
And with intrepid mind; 

So leaves, where now he silent lies, 
An honored name behind.” 


SwInsBuRNE OLD MANor, Kent, ENGLAND. 














Thanksgiving Dinner 


A Modern Farce 
BY TUDOR JENKS 


\uTHOR oF “IMAGINATIONS, OR TrRUTHLESS TaLes,” Etc. 


ScENE: A modern 
house in New York; 
at first, the sitting- 
room, afterward, the 
lining-room. 

COSTUMES: 
fully modern. 

CHARACTERS :, THE FAMILy, including 
the Father, the Mother and the offspring. 
The Father, a gentleman of the Old 
School; the Sons, gentlemen of the New 
Universities; the Ladies, graceful com- 
promises. 

Scene I. The Sitting-Room. 

The Father is discovered reading a 
newspaper of voluminous proportions, 
evidently impatient, but gallantly con- 
trolling himself, except for intermittent 
consultations of his watch. He solilo- 
quizes. 

FatneR: It would be a pity to begin 
dinner before the young people have re- 


Pain- 


turned, but it is certainly getting very 
late ; the soup will be spoiled; and really 
there is no telling when 

(A latch-key is heard rattling in the 
outer door; and then, after a brief inter- 


val: Enter the younger members of the 
family in silence during the Father's next 
speech.) 

FATHER: Ah, here they are at last, and 
not so very late after all! Well, that is 
another reason for giving thanks, as for 
a most unusual blessing!’ Now, we can 
sit down to dinner together in the real 
old New England fashion! 

Enter the Moruer, with a kindly, but 
evidently forced, smile. 

MortHeErR: I’m so glad you are home in 
time for dinner, my dears! I hope none 
of you have taken cold. It is a cold day, 
isn't it? 

Extpest Son (bitterly): You're right 
there, Mother. It is a very cold day! 

His Cuum (shaking his head solemn- 
ly): Well, I should smile! 

(Nothing indicates any 
toward smiling.) 

THe Evpest DAUGHTER (to her sis- 
ter) :—Trimmed with beaver, you know, 
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inclination 


Fan; and that’s gone 
out an age ago. 
Why, even astrachan, 
they say. 

THE Son: 
ready, Pop? 

FATHER: Yes, my 
son. It has been ready for some time. 
I’m glad you were no later. -The foot- 
ball game did not last so long as last 
year, I take it? 

Son: No. Oh—they just weren’t in 
it! That’s all! 

FaTHER: Who were not in it? 

Son: Our fellows. Not from start to 
finish! 

FaTHER: Not in-it? 

THe Cuum: Not the littlest bit. 
a smell. 

THE Moruer (politely): That must 
have been a disappointment, dear. 

THE Son: You can just bet your sweet 
life on that! 

(Dinner is 
omnes. ) 

ScENE II. The Dinner Table. 

The Scene opens just after the removal 
of the soup, which has been consumed in 
silence. Then, to confer a.sense of 
geniality the Father feels it incumbent 
upon him to say a few words. 

THE FATHER (with a kindly air): An 
excellent old custom this—the keeping 
of Thanksgiving Day! It seems a pe- 
culiarly gracious act, whether due to 
Pilgrims or Puritans,—the setting aside 
of a day upon which to recognize in due 
form the bounties and blessings that 
brighten and beautify our lives. Poor, 
indeed, is the heart that cannot find rea- 
son for rejoicing today. And I, for one. 
am not too old to sympathize with the 
young in their sports and pastimes; for 
the strength of youth also is, in a sense, 
a blessing. I wish I could have wit- 
nessed the football game. How did it re- 
sult ? 

THe Son (in settled gloom): Don’t 
know. . 

THE MoruHer (to the Father): You 


Dinner 


Not 


announced, and exeunt 
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don’t understand, Daniel. He said his 
side were not in the game. They didn’t 
play... 

THe SIster (impatiently): There was 
a game, all right; only our side was 
knocked. clean out. 

THE MorHeErR (anxiously): Knocked 
out? I hope none of them were per- 
manently injured? 

THe Cuum: None killed, I guess. 
One or two ribs, maybe, and a collar- 
bone ‘will about size it up. 

THe FatHer: How shocking! Then 
your side was beaten? 

THE Son (scornfully): "Way out of 
sight. We were eaten up—buried. 

THe Cuum (brightening up): But I 
tell you, Pete, that was a jim-dandy run 
of Sam’s! Did you see how he slid 
around Shorty Mason on the fifteen-yard 
line? 

THE Son (wakening a little): Say— 
did I? Well, I just did! Sam was all 
right all right; but did you ever see such 
rotten team-play? The signals got 
twisted all over the shop! Did you get 
on to that break of Duffer Johnson’s ?>—I 
always said he was a stiff. Why, I told 


the Captain so at the beginning of the 


term. “Cap,” says I, “Duffer’s a cigar- 
store Indian, that’s what he is.” 

THE CuuM (admiringly) : You didn’t! 

Tue Son: That’s what. Now Duffer 
chucked the game. Here, let me show 
you. (Marking with his knife on the 
table-cloth.) Here’s the twenty-five 
yard, and here’s the goal. Tackle was 
there, and on the third down after the 
second kick-off, Shorty Mason had the 
ball 

THE Faruer: Excuse me, my boy, but 
will you pass the olives? 

THE Son: —And just then up comes 
Zollicoffer- 

THE MorHer: May I trouble you for 
another small piece of the turkey? 

THE FatHer: What shall I give you? 

Tue Moruer: I’m sure I don’t care. 

Tue Fatuer: And I’m sure J don’t. 

Tue Son: Shorty Mason had the 
ball, and up comes Zollicoffer like a blue 
streak 

THE MoruHer: Well, you may give 
me the second joint, then, a piece of the 
. white meat, with a little more stuffing. 

THe Son:—came thru the interfer- 
ence 
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THE SISTER (to the other Sister): 
No. I sha’n’t have mine made that way. 
I think those lace wraps are just, the 
daisiest —— os 

THe Cuum: Well, p’r’aps ..you’re 
right. I should have got. jit. to the 
quarterback. 4 

THE Son _ (scornfully) :, Quarter? 
What’s the use? He couldn’t get thru. 
No, sir. One of the guards. Perkins, 
for choice. 

THe Cuum: No use holding post- 
mortem on it. I’m clean busted, and it’s 
a frosty lookout for next year, tho Burt’s 
coming back. 

THE SISTER (her first sign of inter- 
est): Oh, Burt Wallace? He’s that 
swell junior with black, curly hair who 
came up to speak to the disagreeable- 
looking blonde in the tailor - made suit, 
isn’t he? 

THe Cuum: Yes, that’s Burt. He 
was going into business, but now we’ve 
lost this game the captain says Wallace | 
must come back and go thru the Theo- 
logical School. 

THE OTHER SISTER: Well, Maud’s a 
Harvard girl, you know, but Violet’s 
gone plumb crazy since her brother 
struck the ’varsity. 

THE FATHER: Gone crazy, dear? 

THe Oruer Sister: I mean she’s 
gone on Yale. 

THE Cuum: Blodgett’s a regular ter- 
ror. He held two of ours every line-up. 

THE Son: Two? Ah, g’wan! You 
don’t call Birdie Evans a man, do you? 

Tue Cuum: He ain’t like the Infant, 
you know. Say, do you remember how 
the Infant downed the Princeton rush- 
ers in 1903, when we made the Tigers 
look so sick? 

THE Son: If we'd only had him in 
Johnson’s place today! 

THE FATHER (dashing in): The crops 
are said to have been exceedingly plenti- 
ful this year, and there is a wholesome 
steadiness about the iron market that is 
most promising. It is a strange fact 
that the iron market should, in a sense, 
be the business barometer. It indicates 
with considerable regularity-—— 

THE Son (butting in): Oh, dad, you 
ought to have been at the game. It 
wasn’t any kind of a game, but I’d like 
to have had you see it. 

Tue Cuum: I say, you made a steam 
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calliope look like thirty cents when we 
made that touchdown. 

Tue Son: That was before they got 
rattled—I thought 

Tue FATHER (desperately): All other 
trades necessarily depend to some extent 
upon the production of iron. It is—— 

Tue Moruer: Yes, dear. Be kind 
enough to hand me the celery. 

THE FatuHer: It is near you. 
was about to remark 

THE Son: The trouble is, the team 
didn’t work. You can’t play football by 
instinct, but when 

THE Sister: Oh, mamma, you ought 
to have heard them yell. Why, they 
just howled like all possessed ! 

Tue Moruer: Did they, dear? 
you find your coat too warm? 


As I 


Did 
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Tue Son: I wonder if they made a 
score after we skipped it? 

THE FATHER (surrendering uncondi- 
tionally): You seem greatly interested 
in the game. I can’t say I understand it 
entirely. Come, tell me, is it like the old 
game of rounders, or does each side try 
to get the ball past a certain line? 

THE Son (in scorn): Here, let me 
show you. Now, this is the gridiron 
(proceeds to draw a diagram on the 
cloth). 

THe Moruer (seeing her chance): 
Come, dears, let us leave the gentlemen 
to their cigars! 

(All rise and the family reunion 
comes to an end). 

CurRTAIN. 


Bronxvitte, N. Y. 


The Japanese in California 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


{Mr. Kawakami, after graduating from the Tokio College of Law, became a contrib- 


utor to the leading periodicals, and, for a short time, 
Yorodsu, a daily paper published in the capital. 


was an associate editor of the 
He also published several books in Jap- 


anese, among which are “A History of Germany,” “Labor Legislation,” “Modern Social- 


ism” and “Industrial Education.” 


He was a member of the Imperial Japanese Commission 
to the St. Louis World’s Fair, and prepared the official report on that exposition. 


He was 


appointed a Fellow in Political Science in the University of Iowa, and wrote a book en- 
titled “‘The Political Ideas of Modern Japan,” which was published by the Iowa Univer- 
sity and later by'a Tokio publishing house. For some time he took a course in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in political economy and colonial politics.—Epr1rTor.] 


T is-a matter of profound regret that 
the echo of the anti-Japdnese crusade 
is continually heard from the Pacific 


| 


slope, stirring the minds of 70,000 Japan- 


ese thruout the United States. The ex- 
clusion of Japanese children from the 
San Francisco public schools, which 
actuated the Mikado’s representative at 
Washington to resort to diplornatic 
means, has grieved the Japanese subjects 
in this country far more deeply than 


usual, for never before did their com- ° 


patriots at home express, so openly as on 
the present occasion, a sense of resent- 
ment against the Republic, which cannot 
but affect more or less unfavorably the 
traditional friendship existing between 
the two nations. The Japanese resent 
the discriminative measure adopted by 


the educational authorities of San Fran- 
cisco all the more keenly, for once such 
an example is established it is likely to 
be repeated in many more municipalities 
thruout the entire State of California, 
which always bristles with anti-Japanese 
spirit. In order to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the issue before us, it is necessary 
to remember that the total Japanese pop- 
ulation in California amounts to 40,844, 
of which the city of San Francisco claims 
but 10,000. Even if other cities and 
towns may not follow the example of San 
Francisco, indignities to which Japanese 
children in that city are being subjected 
cannot fail to affect the moral interests 
of the Japanese population outside the 
city. It is, then, the interests and wel- 
fare of these 40,000 souls, and not those 





. portion of this population is, 
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of the 10,000 Japanese in San Francisco 
only, that the Japanese nation is, on this 
occasion, striving to protect. 

Within a comparatively brief period, 
the Japanese population in California has 
grown into a remarkabie size. But 
twenty-six years ago, the Japanese immi- 
grants in that State scarcely numbered a 
hundred. By 1890, however, their num- 
ber grew into 1,147; in the succeeding 
decade it reached 10,151; and at present 
it is estimated at 40,844. A considerable 
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Japanese farming population in Califor- 
nia exceeds the mark of ten thousand by 
several hundreds. Classifying the farms 
cultivated by Japanese according to their 
size, we obtain 8 farms of over 400 acres 
each, 14 of over 300 acres each, 75 of over 
200 acres each, 204 of over 100 acres 
each, 134 of over 50 acres each, 235 of 
over 20 acres each, and 341 of under 20 
acres each, totalling 989 farms, with an 
aggregate acreage of 61,858. The dis- 
crepancy between the number of the 
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perhaps, 
liable to shift frequently, as it consists 
of those who seek employment as domes- 
tic laborers. But by far the greatest and 
most important element consists of those 
who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
either as independent farmers or as ten- 
ants. The latest statistics prepared by 
the Japanese Consul in San Francisco 
estimate the number of these farmers ar 
1,268, employing a large force of Japan- 
ese farm-hands. Taking into account 
these farm laborers as well as those em- 
ployed by American farmers, it is safe 
to say that the aggregate number of the 


farms and that of the farmers is due to 
the fact that some of these farms are 
owned or rented by a company of several 
farmers. 

When I visited several of these farms, 
I was struck with their general prosper- 
ity and the feeling of cheeriness and con- 
tentment prevailing among those who live 
on them. Particularly interesting were 
small truck farms seldom exceeding 
twenty acres, raising sundry vegetables 
or strawberries for the market, for here 
it was that the characteristics of the Jap- 
anese farmer were in evidence most con- 
spicuously. Living in a country wherc 
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arable land is exceedingly 
limited, the islanders of Nippon have 
been taught to get the maximum yield 
out of the minimum land. Thus impelled 
by necessity, the Mikado’s subjects have 
been made uncommonly skillful garden- 
ers, cultivating small farms with a dex- 
terity and fastidiousness not dreamed of 
in a country where extensive cultivation 
is the predominating feature of agricul- 
ture. And it is this characteristic skill 
and fastidiousness that the Japanese 
farmers in California bring to bear upon 
the cultivation of their truck farms. 
Walking along the winding paths on 
these farms, bright with the emerald 
green of the luxuriant young crops, I was 
deeply impressed with the singular ab- 
sence of a rustic and unkempt appearance 
which marks more or less conspicuously 
the surrounding lands . belonging to 
“white” farmers. There are, however, 
not a few Japanese who quickly take up 
with the get-rich-quick idea of the new 
country and take to farming on a large 
scale. A Japanese, Kinjiro Ushijima by 
name, ‘cultivates 4,000 acres of potato 
field, aid is known amohg his compatriots 
in California as the “Pet&to King.” The 
next largest farm cultivated by Japan- 
ese comprises some 1,300 acres. In such 
large’ farming, Japanes€* farmers seem 
equally successful—at any evertt, as suc- 
cessful as any of their ,American neigh- 
bors. «: 

A peep into the daily life. of ‘these 


the area oi 


Japanése farmers’is likewise interesting.» 


With'comparatively few exceptions they 
are thrifty, steady and _ industrious. 
As tenants they are honest and reliable, 
seldom neglecting their duties to their 
landlords. Tho living very simple and 
economical, these Japanese abhor the 
somewhat mean mode of living of 
their Chinese neighbors. It incidental- 
ly shows their characteristic trait 
that as soon as they are in a position to 
lay aside some little money they build, 
before anything else, a crude but roomy 
bath-house, installing therein a huge, 
square, wooden bathtub, an epitome, so 
to speak, of the enormous “bathbox”’ in 
the public bath-house common in their 
native land. This bathtub, some four 
feet in depth, is a primitive yet in- 
genious device, with a piece of iron 
plate in a corner of the bottom, under 
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which fire is kindled to warm the water 
in the box, while a sort of crate is fixed 
over the iron to protect the bathers from 
touching it. What picturesque scenes 
these bath-houses are! There, in the 
evening, those sturdy tillers of soil wash 
away the day’s fatigue, jauntily singing 
the while the songs and ballads of their 
fatherland across the Pacific. 

The United States Census for 1900 
shows that of 10,151 Japanese in Cali- 
fornia, 4,503 are unable to speak Eng- 
lish. On the face of it, this fact appears 
to indicate that nearly a half of the Jap- 
anese immigrants are illiterate and igno- 
rant. Nevertheless, the truth is that 
most of them are not only intelligent, 
but fairly well educated.in the schools of 
their native country, not a few of them 
being graduates of college. .To Jap- 
anese of ordinary education, however, 
it is a baffling task to speak the English 
language, for it has nothing whatever 
in common with their own tongue. Yet 
those Japanese immigrants on the Pacific 
Coast are exceedingly eager to acquaint 
themselves with English. I can hardly 
recall a single Japanese family there 
which does not subscribe to an American 
newspaper or two, altho its members 
may rely more on Japanese papers pub- 
lished in San Francisco or elsewhere on 
the Coast. 

Here it may be well to remark that 
the Japanese, whether at home or 
abroad, are eager readers of newspa- 
pers. Before the earthquake the Jap- 
anese colony of San Francisco had. two 
dailies of eight pages each, and three 
weeklies, all printed in Japanese. These 
two daily papers, the Shin-Sekai (New 
World) and the Nichi-bei (Japan and 
America), with a circulation amounting 
to nearly 10,000 each, faithfully trans- 
lated into Japanese all the important 
news items appearing in their Amer- 
ican contemporaries. In the city of Los 
Angeles, whose Japanese colony has 
grown into a considerable size, there is 
also a Japanese daily consisting of eight 
pages. In Sacramento and Oakland the 
Japanese publish two ‘monthlies — one 
devoted to the propagation of Buddhism 
among the Japanese communities in 
America, the other aimed at the pres- 
entation of facts relating to agriculture 
and industries in California. Besides 
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these leading journals and magazines, 
there are perhaps a few minor weéklies 
or monthlies, serving as the medium of 
mutual communication among the mem- 
bers of small local colonies. These Jap- 
anese newspapers and periodicals must 
all the more be appreciated when it is 
remarked that to publish a daily like the 
Nichi-bei or the Shin-Sekai it requires 
nearly a hundred thousand types, all im- 
ported from Japan, paying heavy duty 
at the port of entry. In the face of such 
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rights and interests of the Japanese resi- 
dents in California. With its head- 
quarters in San Francisco, this powerful 
body has its members all over the State. 
At its annual meeting, held in Fresno 
last year, the following resolutions were 
adopted: (1) That every possible means 
be provided to maintain the rights of the 
Japanese residents in California against 
the ignorant masses of the whites; (2) 
that the Washington administration and 
the judicious-minded Americans be ap- 














A Japanese Colony in California. 


enormous odds, it certainly adds to the 
credit of the Japanese colonies in Cali- 
fornia that they possess three dailies and 
two monthlies of no meager size, to- 
gether with several weekly papers. 
Thru the medium of these publica- 
tions public opinion is easily formed 
among the Japanese colonies whenever 
some grave event happens affecting 
their interests. Furthermore, there ex- 
ists a strong organization known as the 
Japanese Association of America, whose 
object is to protect and promote the 


pealed to in regard to grave wrongs to 
which the Japanese in California are 
constantly subjected; (3) that every ef- 
fort be made to draw the attention of the 
Japanese at home to the gross indignity 
with which the Japanese subjects in Cal- 
ifornia are treated by the Americans, in 
order thereby to rouse a strong voice in 
the political circles in Tokio; (4) that 
a petition be sent to the Government at 
Tokio; requesting it to open diplomatic 
negotiations with the American authori- 
ties with the aim of securing for Jap- 
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anese subjects the right to become 
American citizens. These resolutions, 
together with other movements of the 
Japanese Association of America, are no 
doubt mainly responsible for the strong 
protest launched by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and people against the recent 
decision of the San Francisco Board of 
Education. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
American missionaries are going to 
Japan to herald the tidings of Christ, the 
Buddhist administration at Kioto is send- 
ing to this side of the water a number 
of priests to spread among the Japanese 
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as well as the newspapers mentioned 
above, many a pernicious attempt on the 
part of unscrupulous Japanese has been 
checkmated. It was they that caused the 
arrest of a certain Yokoda, who, for 
many years, had conducted the smug- 
gling of Japanese women for immoral 
purposes. 

Despite continual anti-Japanese cam- 
paigns, carried on by trade unions and 
politicians, it cannot be denied that Jap- 
anese laborers, and especially Japanese 
farm laborers, are in great demand in 
California. In certain kinds of farm 
work, such as the picking of strawberries 














A Japanese Truck Farm in California. 


immigrants the gospel of Buddha. These 
Buddhist “missionaries,” with their head- 
quarters in Sacramento, are doing com- 
mendable work, organizing a young 
men’s Buddhist association in several im- 
portant cities on the Pacific coast, and 
diffusing the moral teachings of Buddha 
among the farming population. By the 
side of this movement, the Japanese 
Christians in California are not neglect- 
ing their part. Every Sunday the spa- 
cious hall of the Japanese Methodist 
Church in San Francisco is filled to 
overflowing with prayerful souls from the 
Mikado’s land. Thru the combined ef- 
forts of these Christians and Buddhists. 


and grapes, Japanese labor is generally 
considered far more efficient than white 
labor. Every harvest season there is a 
rush for Japanese labor, and the land 
owners in California are always com- 
plaining of its scarcity. Besides the land 
owners, railway companies are likewise 
anxious to secure Japanese laborers, not 
because they are particularly efficient in 
this kind of work, but because they are 
more steady and more patient than white 
laborers. I have heard of many Japan- 
ese who worked in the same “gang” of 
railroad laborers for seven or eight years 
—a record which is without parallel 
among white laborers. It is this endur- 
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ing quality that recommended Japanese 
labor to the railroad companies in the 
West. Today there are almost 2,000 
Japanese workingmen who are engaged 
in the repairing of roads along the lead- 
ing Western railway lines, and especially 
those of the Southern Pacific, and it is 
the desire of these railway companies to 
increase this number by many thousands. 

From these data it will be seen what 
part the Japanese immigrants are playing 
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in the material development of California 
and what sert of people constitutes the 
Japanese colonies in that State. It is the 
writer’s hope that the statement herein 
set forth may prove not altogether use- 
less in a consideration of not only the 
anti-Japanese measure adopted by the 
San Francisco Board of Education, but 
the broader question of whether or not 
the Japanese in general are not good 
enough to mix with the Americans. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


The National Congress on Uniform 
Divorce Laws 


bY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT 


[Professor Huffcut is Dean of the Cornell University College of Law, and the au- 


thor of several well-known law books. 


He was a delegate from the State of New York 


to the Uniform Divorce Congress, whose session has just ended.—Epiror.] 
. 


monwealth of Pennsylvania, ex- 

tended by Governor Penny- 
packer, the governors of over forty 
States sent delegates to a National Con- 
gress on Uniform Divorce Laws at 
Washington last February. The con- 
gress adopted a series of resolutions em- 
bodying the principles upon which a uni- 
form divorce law should be based, and in- 
structed its committee on resolutions to 
draft such a statute. The committee met 
in St. Paul last August to consider the 
work of its sub-committee; and again in 
Philadelphia this month. When the con- 
gress reconvened, on November 13th, a 
proposed uniform divorce statute had 
been drafted and, with slight changes, 
was adopted. ‘It will now be sent to the 
legislatures of the American States with 
the recommendation that. it be passed. 
In the somewhat improbable event of its 
being enacted by all of them, and also in 
the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, there would be but one law of divorce 
procedure in the United States. 

The proposed statute does not attempt 
to secure uniformity of causes. It was 
from the outset recognized that such an 
attempt would fail, and thereby imperil 
the passage of the jurisdictional and pro- 


Lon the invitation of the Com- 


cedural portions of the statute ; and these, 
after all, are of the first importance. Ac- 
cordingly the congress, while enumerat- 
ing the causes which are generally recog- 
nized, adopted a resolution as follows: 

“This Congress, desiring to see the number 
of causes reduced rather than increased, rec- 
ommends that no additional causes should be 
recognized in any State; and in those States 
where causes are restricted, no change is called 
for.” 

The main features of the proposed 
statute are: 

(1) A careful provision as to the 
methods by which jurisdiction in divorce 
proceedings may be acquired. 

(2) A provision that in cases where a 
party, whose residence gives jurisdiction, 
has moved into the State since the cause 
for divorce arose, no jurisdiction shall be 
taken unless the cause alleged for the 
divorce was a cause in the State in which 
such party resided at the time the cause 


_ of action arose. + 


(3) A provision (following the present 
Massachusetts statute) that if a person 
leaves a State in order to procure a 
divorce for a cause which occurred while 
the parties resided in that State, or for a 
cause which is not a ground of divorce in 
that State, a decree so obtained shall be 
of no effect in that State. 
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(4) A provision to the effect that if 
jurisdiction is taken in any State in sub- 
stantial conformity with the conditions 
prescribed in this statute, full faith and 
credit shall be given to the decree in 
this State (that is, any State enacting this 
statute ). 

(5) A provision for public hearings. 

(6) A provision that in uncontested 
cases the court may assign an attorney to 
defend the action. 

(7) A provision that a final decree 
shall not be entered until after the expira- 
tion of one year from the entry of a de- 
cree #iSi. 

(8) A provision for a legal separation, 
instead of an absolute divorce, at the op- 
tion of the innocent party. 

What would be accomplished in case 
this proposed uniform statute were 
adopted by all American jurisdictions? 

First of all migratory divorce would 
be rendered unprofitable because no State 
would take jurisdiction unless the party 
seeking the divorce could have obtained 
it in the State from which he comes. 
Moreover a migratory divorce would be 
dangerous, because if it were shown that 
the party left his former domicil in order 
to obtain a divorce, the decree would be 
of no effect in the State from which he 
came. 

On the other hand the statute would 
protect all decrees obtained in conformity 
with its provisions under the “full faith 
and credit” clause. This clause is an at- 
tempt to escape the result of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Haddock v. Haddock (201 U. 
S. 562). That case held that New York 
was not bound, under the Federal con- 
stitution, to give full faith and credit to 
a decree obtained in Connecticut, by pub- 
lication of summons without personal 
service, when the last matrimonial domi- 
cil of the parties had been in New York. 
But,of course, New.York may, by its own 
statutes, require its courts to give full 
faith and credit to such a decree. It 
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would certainly be justified in doing so 
in all cases where the Connecticut court 
took jurisdiction in substantially the same 
way, and under substantially the same re- 
strictions as prevail in the practice of the 
New York courts. If, therefore, all 
States agree as to the terms upon which 
jurisdiction shall be taken in divorce, 
then all States should give full faith and 
credit to a decree obtained upon such 
terms in any State. Next to the evils of 
the migratory divorce are the evils, often 
affecting innocent persons, of regarding 
parties as divorced in some States and 
still husband and wife in other States. 

The provisions for public hearings, and 
for the defense of uncontested cases, are 
intended to prevent collusion and to ap- 
ply the corrective of public opinion. 

The provision for deferring for one 
year the final decree serves a like pur- 
pose, and also gives an opportunity to 
one who has been only constructively 
served to learn of the proceedings and to 
move to reopen them. ° 

The provision for legal separation may 
prove chiefly useful in those States which 
admit absolute divorce for only one 
cause, or in cases where parties, for rea- 
sons of conscience, do not believe in ab- 
solute divorce. The causes for legal 
separation are, of course, numerous, and 
include all causes which render continued 
cohabitation either dangerous or distress- 
ing. 

No one entertains the expectation that 
this proposed statute, if uniformly 
adopted, would cure all the evils and 
scandals of divorce. It is merely a sin- 
cere attempt, by men and women of very 
diverse views, ranging from those who 
believe in no divorce at all to those who 
believe in divorce for many causes, to 
establish some uniform procedure where- 
by, on the one hand, collusive and migra- 
tory divorces may be prevented and, on 
the other, a divorce properly’ granted 
shall be as valid in one State as in an- 
other. 

Irmaca, N.. Y. 
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A Son of Ishmael 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


LOur readers need no introduction to James H. Williams, Able Seaman. 


He says this 


yarn, in which he shows what caused him to devote his life to breaking up the crimping 


system, is true, every word of it.—EpiTor.] 


EHOLD: I am an Ishmaelite, a 
B lineal descendent of the despised 
House of Bondage. 

I was born under protest, but have 
continued to “dwell in the presence of 
my brethreii. Many hands have been 
turned against me,” but most of them 
have been turned back. “And none can 
remove me from my place.” 

My paternal grandmother’s name was 
Hagar; and. for aught I know that may 
0 been the only lawful name she ever 
ad. 

She was born in slavery in North Caro- 
lina, and lived, by actual record, one 
hundred and four years. 

In her youth she was bought for $900 
and brought to New York State. 

My father was her eldest son. Her 
daughter, Elizabeth, married a sea cap- 
tain and lived in New Jersey; her re- 
maining son, good, generous, jovial Un- 
cle John, died in the old Tombs prison, 
while awaiting trial for killing a man 
on board a steamboat, in valiant self-de- 
fense. : 

The white branch of my family be- 
longed in Massachusetts, my mother be- 
ing the eldest of a family of twenty-one 
children. 

She was a woman of no education, and 
was more remarkable for her native in- 
telligence and physical strength than for 
her beauty. There was not a dealer in 
our town who would dare to offer her a 
barrel of flour for taking it home. 

She was a splendid mother and a good 
woman, who wrought unceasingly with 
her hands and nursed her own children 
at her ample breasts, while the puny 
brats of her more wealthy but effete 
neighbors fared sumptuously at the same 
generous font. 

So much for my pedigree. 

Those who maintain the all vice and 
no virtue doctrine so indiscriminately ap- 
plied to people of mixed origin, seem 
blindly to ignore the fact that nearly all 


such are the unfortunate children of 
Lust, and not the blessed offspring. of 
holiness and Love. 

Well, in the course of chronological 
events, I happened, early one May morn- 
ing, in a little brown painted frame house 
locally known as the “bandbox,” and 
situated somewhere in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

I have it on the indubitable authority 
of my mother and “Mother” Murray, the 
midwife, that I was a healthy, husky 
youngster, born without blemish and 
above the average weight of children of 
my age. 

Such was my only inheritance. Short- 
ly after my advent our family removed 
to a seaport town in Rhode Island, where 
my early infancy was spent, and where 
my father died when I was in my seventh 
year. 

My father had been a sailor all his life 
and at the time of’ which I write was a 
pilot 6n Long Island Sound. He was 
fifty-five years of age when I arrived, my 
mother being: his second wife. 

His first wife was a negress and by 
her he had no issue. 

He was a large, stern, powerful man. 
with a light brown skin, good features 
and a rather reserved tho kindly manner. 

He was familiarly and affectionately 
known the coast around as “Uncle Jim,” 
and highly respected by all who knew 
him. 

My father’s one ambition in life was to 
send me to college, but he did not live to 
carry out this cherished plan. When I 
was four years old he taught me to read 
and write, and by the time I was seven I 
was remarkably proficient in the funda- 
mental studies, and could read with 
fluency and intelligence. 

Few children-born to.this world have 
ever been more fortunately situated than 
I was in all that combines for moral, spir- 
itual training and material welfare. 

In both the selection of my parents and 
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home environments I was exceptionally 
fortunate, and I believe they were select- 
ed for me in heaven. 

Our humble home on the Waterfront 
Meadows was a little sanctuary of love, 
contentment and simple piety, and far re- 
moved from all corrupting influences. 

I thank God for my splendid parents! 

I have dwelt thus long on my early life 
and surroundings because of its direct 
bearing on what I am about to write, and 
because I love to cherish it as the one 
brief, happy recollection in the whole 
course of a long, dreary, miserable career. 

It was as natural that I should become 
a sailor as that an unmanned boat should 
drift with the tide. Descended from 
maritime stock and born in a maritime 
district, all my earliest impressions were 
of the sea. All my early acquaintances 
and associates were seafaring people, and 
my playground was among the shipping. 

I can never forget the exquisite sensa- 
tion which thrilled me when I first saw 
a small boat. I had toddled down to the 


wharf unattended, and there I saw a 
small white boat bobbing about jauntily 


on the choppy water of the tier. The 


feeling that went through me was simply . 


indescribable. It was like the first thrill 
of a lover’s kiss, only more delightful. 

Like the Pear's soap baby, “I could not 
be satisfied until I got it.” So I climbed 
inobserved into the little shell and rocked 
and played in infantile bliss until I fell 
asleep. Finally I was rescued by a fish- 
erman and carried home, kicking and 
squalling a lusty protest all the way. 

After my father’s death I attended the 
public schools about three years, after 
which I was bound out to a shipmaster. 
My guardian died two years later at Bar- 
badoes, and thus I found myself adrift in 
a foreign port while scarcely fourteen 
years. 

So I was engaged as a boy on a fine 
American clipper and began my career in 
a voluntary—or, is it imvoluntary?— 
slavery. 

I shall not attempt to harrow the feel- 
ings of my readers, nor test their cre- 
dulity with a bald recital of all I saw and 
endured during the next ten years. I 
can only say that in my opinion a Yankee 
ship was a floating synonym for Purga- 
tory, if there is such a place, and that 
some of my officers must have gradu- 
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ated with diabolical honors at a place still 
further down the road. 

In spite of all our national mourning 
over the departed glory of the seas, and 
the affecting wail of the ship owners and 
subsidy agents over unfair competition, I 
cannot help regarding the astounding de- 
cline and practical annihilation of our 
once proud merchant marine as a Divine 
judgment visited against an institution 
whose enormities were past forgiveness. 

So I grew up to manhood. I started 
out so young that I never found time to 
grow very tall. But what I lacked in 
stature I made up in sturdiness, like 
“Jerry the Miller.” 

I was thoroly seasoned and inured to 
the sea and a veritable glutton for hard 
tack. Many of my hardened shipmates 
marveled at my strength and endurance. 
For my own part I gloried in my own 
powers, for I had acquired nothing else 
in the course of my strenuous career to 
be proud of, 

As a fortune hunter I had been any- 
thing but a success. The “common” 
sailor usually gets “more kicks than cop- 
pers.” His wages were, as a rule, sifted 
through a ladder. The crimps and ship 
owner took what fell through, while 
Jack’s portion was what stuck to the 
rungs. And the rungs were set devilish- 
ly wide apart. 

I had seen my mother but twice since 
leaving home. I had often plotted and 
planned to go and make her a nice visit 
and take a nice present along. But all 
my plotting came to naught, because 
somehow the fugitive present would not 
materialize, do what I would. 

I made the same grave mistake which 
most cther wandering boys have done, of 
allowing my false pride to deprive my 
mother of her supremest happiness—the 
joy of seeing me again. I did not realize, 
as I should have done, that a mother’s 
love is as boundless as the ocean, and 
that a son’s pride is as narrow as the 
space between his own eyes. I did not 
pause to reflect that the dear soul would 
give more for a glimpse of my face than 
for the sight of my dunnage bag full of 
rubies. 

So I kept myself stubbornly aloof from 
my old home, and mother had to console 
herself as best she might with such stray 
missives as she could get from me from 
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time to time from various parts of the 
world. 

On the 6th day of January, 1888, I 
signed articles in a full-rigged ship bound 
from Philadelphia to Calcutta. 

We signed at about eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon and were to go on board the 
next morning, or, otherwise, as we were 
specifically and solemnly cautioned by the 
functionary before whom we had been 
sold, we would have to submit to all 
the pains and penalties, imprisonments or 
other beneficent calamities inflicted un- 
der the salutary provisions of the “Laws 
of the United States of America” as 
amended by the Act of 1790, being an 
“Act for the protection of seamen and 
other purposes.” 

And these matters we must strictly and 
faithfully observe, or otherwise we might 
be forcibly seized without writ or war- 
rant or other process by the master or 
other officer, or by any other person, and 
haled and punished and imprisoned and 
impounded, and otherwise pounded and 
deprived of all our earthly belongings— 
and other longings, and, at the option of 
the master, we might be éither thrown 
into a dungeon ‘without trial or ceremony 
or else banished to the ship, there to be 
held until all costs and expenses incident 
to our capture and incarceration had been 
worked up under the shadow of.a bloody 
belaying pin, or as much longer as the 
master thought fit, or as long as we might 
survive. 

Such, in substance, was the Fugitive 
Sailor law, in force in this great repub- 
lic thirty-five years after the Fugitive 
Slave law had been abrogated. And in 
a modified form its cardinal provisions 
are there yet. 

Do you doubt it, fellow citizens? Then 
go examine your statutes, or, what may 
be more convincing still, try to protest 
against its enforcement and the same 
treatment is in store for you. 

A few days previous to signing, I had 
written to my mother, informing her that 
I was about to sail for the East. 

Upon returning to my lodging for din- 
ner, immediately after having sold my- 
self, I was handed a letter surrounded 
with a deep mourning border and bear- 
ing the home postmark. 

also recognized the superscription 
and surmised the truth. My mother was 
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dead! The letter was from a kind- 
hearted old clergyman, in whose house 
my mother had long been a servant. Her 
death had occurred two days before, he 


- said, and he earnestly hoped that I might 


have time to come home and attend the 
funeral before sailing. 

He also kindly mentioned that my pres- 
ence would be necessary in settling up 
my mother’s personal affairs, and that if 
I was in need of funds for my traveling 
expenses he would see that a sufficient 
sum was promptly forwarded to me. 

I could not see to read the letter, only 
in a vague, indistinct way I grasped its 
sad import. 

Dear reader, I must stop here and 
crave your indulgence. I cannot dwell 
on this topic, but leave you to your own 
reflections. 

I took the letter and ran, half blindly 
with a bursting heart, down to Robber 
Dan, the chief crimp, and blurted out in- 
coherently what had happened. I sobbed 
out a heartrending request to be released 
from the articles, and brokenly offered to 
find a suitable man as a substitute to go 
in my place. Such an appeal would have 
moved a kedge anchor, but it made no 
impression on that iniquity-hardened old 
villain of an arch-crimp. 

“That letter’s a fake,” he blurted dog- 
gedly, an’ yur a fraud. You signed in 
that there ship an’ there you goes, or else 
you goes to jail ter wait for her in double 
irons.” 

I was clearly beside myself now and I 
tried to leap over the high railing behind 
which the old villain always barricaded 
himself. But a brace of ever ready jack- 
als leapt upon me from behind and 
dragged me back. I was furious now 
and fought like a madman. Robber Dan 
snatched a gun from a pocket in his desk 
and shouted police! The room was not 
a large one, rather long but narrow, and 
I could not get room to get myself in full 
play; but we wrecked nearly everything 
in the place before the vampires got me 
fast. 

Thus they held me, still struggling, un- 
til two policemen mounted the stairs with 
drawn clubs. 

“What’s up here?” said one. 

“Drunken feller,’ wheezed Dan, 


“signed this forenoon fer forty dollars ad- 


vance an’ now he’s tryin’ to crawl out.” 
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“Listen a moment, for the love of 
Heaven, listen!” I cried. ‘Look at this, 
officer,” as I tried to draw the letter from 
my pocket. “My mother’s dead and I 
must go home!” 

“He’s drunk,” shouted Robber Dan 
again. “Take him out. The cuss never 
had no mother. Go ahead—take him!” 

I made another spring for my tormen- 
tor’s throat, but was seized and dragged 
down stairs. 

“If you ever had a mother,” I yelled 
back as a parting shot, “she must have 
been a snake!” 

So I was taken, battered and bleeding, 
thru the streets to the magistrates’ of- 
fice and duly charged with the heinous 
crime of attempted desertion. 

“Are you willing to go on board your 
ship now?” asked the magistrate, with 
ironical indifference, regarding my ap- 
pearance rather than my presence. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. “I should like 
to go down and see the captain and ask 
him to release me.” 

“He can’t cut that game with me, your 
Honor,” put in Robber Dan; “he ain’t 
wanted aboard till tomorrow. He kin 
see the captain then. Guess the captain 
ll be wantin’ ter see him by that time.” 

“Better put him back for safekeeping 
till then,” he continued, wagging his 
head significantly in the direction of the 
cells. 

Now, like most young sailors, I enter- 
tained a holy horror of jails and courts. 

The sights I had seen and the fo’c’s’le 
yarns I had heard were not calculated to 
inspire my unsophisticated mind with 
pleasant impressions of them. 

So when the magistrate offered me my 
choice between being locked in a cell for 
the night or paroled until morning on 
my solemn promise not to attempt to 
leave the town, I quickly chose the latter 
alternative, because I felt horrified at the 
thought of my mother lying in her cof- 
fin on the same night. ; 

That night I slept in a small room in 
a. deep-water boarding-house, with the 
door locked against me and two burly 
runners mounted on guard to prevent 
me from breaking my oath of parole. 

The precautions were entirely .un- 
necessary, had they but known it. 

I was not the kind of a boy to break 


my oath; but I would have been delight- 
ed with an opportunity to have broken 
their precious pair of heads. 

So I sailed away with a heavy heart, 
but with time and the excitement of the 
voyage the soreness gradually wore off. 

Just two months out our “dead horse” 
or price per head was worked up. 

We had finished working for the 
crimps, and on the following day the 
ship, barring those indebted for “slops,” 
etc., would be indebted to the extent of 
fifty cents to each of us—one day’s pay. 

So we celebrated the day by repeating 
the “dead horse” to the yard arm to the 
strains of the good old chantie: 

“Oh, poor Old Man, your horse must die! 

And I think so; and I hope so! 

Oh, poor Old Man, your horse must die! 

O poor Old Man!” 

Then we cut the gantline and let the 
old “dead horse” drop into the sea and 
went on our way to create a new one. 

That same night we had a reefing 
match in the first watch. And after it 
was over I got below at midnight. I 
slept in a bottom bunk on the port side 
of the forecastle. 

Sailors are seldom slow about turning 
in, however slow they may be about 
turning out. For we are always sure of 
our watch on deck, but seldom sure of 
our watch below. 

In less than ten minutes all were set- 
tled in their berths, the lights were out 
and all was quiet. 

As I lay awake in my berth I was sud- 
denly aware of a mysterious presence 
near me, a feeling so strong that I could 
not shake it off. 

As I turned slightly I suddenly saw 
my mother’s face and form kneeling by 
my chest and smiling at me. 

Somehow I was not startled or in any 
way disconcerted by the sudden appa- 
rition, if such it was. I did not attempt 
to stir or move or speak. I simply lay 
still and looked at her. I could clearly 
and distinctly discern every lineament 
and detail and expression of that dear 
face just as I had seen it when a boy. 
For some time the vision remained be- 
fore me. Then it smiled that dear old 
loving smile again. and faded away. 

I am not superstitious, but I believe 
we are at times admonished by a higher 
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power. I could not help regarding the 
vision as a reminder of some duty to be 
performed and wondered what it could 
be. 

I had not been a dutiful son, but nei- 
ther had I been a very bad one. I had 
loved my mother well enough to keep 
her teachings before my mind and try to 
practice to’ the best of my feeble ability 
in the stress of a trying existence. Then, 
as I thought of her, my mind wandered 
back to that awful experience in Phila- 
delphia, while she lay dead many miles 
away. 

And a great thought suddenly leaped 
into my heart and took possession of my 
whole soul and being. At last I had a 
mission. I would avenge the wrong. I 
would become a terror to the crimps and 
wipe out their hellish system of iniquity 
for good and all, and also remove the de- 
grading stigma of contractual slavery 
from the free born men of the sea. 

Such is my story, the genesis of my 
life’s work. How I conquered and how 
I failed would require subsequent articles. 

A thousand times I have been asked 
the question why I was so bitterly and 
uncompromisingly opposed to the crimps 
and the crimping system and to all that it 
implies. Now you know. 

With equal frequency I have been 
asked another question: 

“Why doesn’t the American boy go to 
sea?” 

I think this story also goes a great way 
toward answering that. 

I am, as I have explained, a composite 
edition of the human race—a smoked 
Yankee, if you will; but I am neverthe- 
less an American boy, and loyal to my 
countfy and my country’s flag. 
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I honor her institutions and revere her 
traditions, and, while I entertain no su- 
perstitious reverence for them, I respect 
her courts. I am willing to abide by the 
dictum of just and necessary laws, but / 
have —— little respect for any law that 
can be invoked to prevent a man from at- 
tending his mother’s funeral! I would 
defy such a law even at the point of a 
gun! 

And, as for any chicken-headed fossil 
of a perverted judge, who could meekly 
sit on a tufted couch, like a puppet on a 
string, and meekly sanction its enforce- 
ment, and ransack history for precedents 
to justify his course, while feeling repug- 
nance in his own conscience, I have noth- 
ing but the most unutterable, unalterable 
and most supreme ‘contempt. I would 
not appoint such a man to referee a dog 
fight ; he would steal acorns from a blind 
sow. If you call that anarchy, make the 
most of it. I can only cry out of my 
heart and speak what I feel. Those are 
my sentiments, and I am here to main- 
tain them. 

I am not a’stranger in this region; I 
live wherever I’m found, and I keep my 
office in my hat. 

Men, we too are men, and we love our 
liberty better than our lives; matrons, we 
had mothers, and they loved us as you 
love your children; sisters, we are broth- 
ers, half-brothers to all the world! 

Let all those who hold their own liber- 
ties sacred help secure equal justice and 
liberty for others. For the shackles on 
the sailor’s arms are a standing menace 
and a jingling threat to the contrac- 
tual freedom of every man who lives 
by toil. 


New York City. ° 





The Inauguration of the Persian 
National Assembly 


BY OUR PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 


[Altho the Persian Assembly has been in session only a month and a half and this 
is the first account of its inauguration received in America, yet it is reported by telegraph 
that the Reform party are already dissatisfied with the new institution they have secured 
and that they have resorted to their former methods of agitation to obtain a more pro- 
gressive body. Our correspondent, whose name is withheld for obvious reasons, occupies 
an important position in Teheran and is well qualified to judge of the revolutionary changes 





now taking place in Persia.—Ep1tor.] 


T noon on October 7th, at Te- 
A heran, the new National Assem- 

bly was inaugurated. The week 
before thruout the various provinces of 
the kingdom the first election in Persia 
had been held, but in a land where rail- 
roads are unknown only those delegates 
chosen from the districts in and about 
Teheran were present. The diplomatic 
corps was invited, and most of them 
were present. There was not a little 
complaint, however, because they were 
“stored” in a room overlooking the gar- 


den, where there was little to see and 
where they were not much in evidence. 
It was Persia’s day, and the Reform 
party wanted it understood that the 
Iranee and. not the Frangee was in 
charge of affairs. The ceremonies took 
place in the Palace grounds amid the 
roar of artillery, the noise of a half- 
dozen brass bands and the usual amount 
of display. Every one seemed happy, 


save one—the Shah. The latter seemed 
to care little what happened, as he sat 
at an upper window of the Palace in a 














The delegates to the Persian National Assembly, elected from Teheran. 


It is surprising to see how few 


young men are in the group. Those on front row, with white and black turbans are from the ecclesiasticai 


party. 
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The remainder are merchants, doctors and artisans. 
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large armchair. As he looked out on the 
crowd below, his anxious, anemic face 
told of the physical suffering he had en- 
dured from the disease that is slowly tak- 
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of the empire founded by Cyrus, son of 
Cambyses, is departed.” On Friday be- 
fore there had been held a consultation 
of physicians to determine whether he 














Crown Prince of Persia, now Governor of Tabriz. 


ing his life. His hands, more like wax 
than flesh, had signed the decree that 
was to change the whole system of gov- 
ernment. Doubtless he shared the feel- 
ing of the court as expressed to the 
writer by one of the leading generals in 
the Guards when he said: “The glory 


had strength enough to endure the strain 
of the opening day of the Assembly. 

No one could find fault with the so- 
called Speech from the Throne, which 
was read in a monotonous tone by an 
old man with a big turban and a cracked 


voice. Afterward, the speech was pho- 
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tographed (no one is trusted in Persia), 
and later lithographed and sold in the 
streets. 

The speech was in part as follows: 


“Praise be to the Almighty. That which we 
have had in mind for years has, by the aid 
of God, come to pass, and we rejoice that 
our efforts are about to bear fruition by the 
inauguration of this National Assembly. To- 
day is indeed an auspicious occasion, for this 
event will unite more closely the Government 
with the people (Millett). The inauguration 
of this Assembly is a public necessity, its pur- 
poses being to assist in executing the duties 
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remembering that, as the conduct of the child 
reflects the training given by the parent, so 
our Nation’s prosperity or adversity will reflect 
your prudence and wisdom. Until now your 
interests were personal, but now they are those 
of the Nation. So labor that you will not 
be answerable for wrongdoing unto God or 
be ashamed in our presence. God is the keen 
observer of our efforts and every ready to 
defend you in welldoing. ‘ be with 
you. Go and perform faithfully your duties, 
for which you will be answerable.” 


Since last spring, when the Shah had 


a stroke of paralysis, he has been con- 
fined most of the time to his room, and 




















The Palace Grounds Where the Assembly was Inaugurated. 


which until’ now -have had to be carried by 
the King! The various Ministers of State, 
heads of departments, gentry and nobility, 
tradesmen and the general public are united 
by the events of today in the responsibilities 
of the execution of righteous laws and the 
introduction of reforms. With these pur- 
poses in view, it is evident that there will be 
no place for selfish interests, especially covet- 
ousness. . It is. evident that none of 
you were elected except for your talents and 
good characters, which are supposed to exceed 
those of the general public, and so let me ad- 
monish you to add to these qualities wisdom 
and disinterestedness. Put your feet in the 


path of duty and continue therein to the end, 





, outside of the Palace grounds. 


The Shah Sat at Window Marked With a Cross. 


knew very little of what was going on 
Not so, 
however, with the young Crown Prince, 
Governor in Tabriz, who has done ev- 
erything that he could to discourage the 
Reform party in their efforts. In this 
he had the encouragement of many high 
officials and the Court party. But the 
hand of the leaders of the reform move- 
ment was on the pulse of the people and 
they knew when to strike, as shown by 
the following interview with one of the 
leading delegates of the Assembly, who 

















is one of the richest merchants in Te- 
heran, which I had a few days ago. 

1. What is the present status of the 
reform movement in Persia? Progress 
has been made, but not more than we 
expected when the agitation was begun 
by us. The Military School has been of- 
fered to us as a place of meeting, where- 
as a few months ago all our meetings 
had to be held in secret. An election 
has been held, and the Assembly will 
convene as a national body as soon as 
the delegates can reach Teheran from 
the provinces. 

2. How was the order for the election 
sent to the prov- 
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7. Would such a movement have been 
possible twelve years ago during the reign 
of his father, Nasr-ed-Deen? No, we 
should not have been able to carry out 
any of our plans looking toward reform. 
No one would have dared to attempt 
such a move. 

8. Is it not a little strange that the 
Mohammedan priesthood should be tak- 
ing an active part in these reforms? 
Yes, but the truth is they are just get- 
ting their ears open to the progress the 
world has made. 

9. It being certain that the Moham- 
medans will have the majority in the As- 

sembly, what ef- 





inces? First by 
telegraph, but we 
insisted, and later 
they were sent in 
writing, properly 
sealed. 

3. How many 
delegates will the 
Assembly’ have? 
A few less than 
two hundred, sixty 
of whom will be 
from Teheran. The 
larger = provinces 
will have twelve 
representatives and 
the smaller ones 
six. Then there 
will be some few 
others from the dif- 
ferent departments 
of the Government. 








fect will this have 
upon other re- 
ligious sects in 
Persia? All will 
have equal rights, 
Christians, Parsees 
and even Jews. An 
exception will 
have to be made in 
the case of the 
Babees, as no spe- 
cial rights can be 
given them. But 
religious liberty 
will be enlarged 
and not hindered, 
but this must come 
as public opinion 
demands. We shall 
make a_ beginning 
and see what 
happens. 








4. In the organ- 
ization of the As- 
sembly what Euro- 
pean governments 
will be most closely followed? Germany 
and Austria. 

5. Will you continue to meet in the 
hall at the. Military School? No, it is too 
small and it is too near the Palace. We 
are determined that the Assembly shall 
not be under the influence of the Execu- 
tive too largely. 

6. How does the Shah look upon these 
great changes in his Government? He 
has not objected very much, for he is 
confronted with the great question of 
finding money to carry forward the or- 
dinary affairs of government. Besides, 
he is a very amiable man. 


Mochir-ed Dowlen, present Prime Minister, a man 
who has the confidence of everybody. He is the real 
ruler during the Shah’s illness. 


10. Will the 
president of the 
Assembly be from 
the Ecclesiastical 
party? No.-I think that it would be 
impossible for one of them to be elected. 

11. May a foreigner be elected? No, 
but we intend securing foreign aid in es- 
tablishing a just system of taxation and 
in other departments of the work before 
us. 
12. What European Government will, 
in your judgment, have the most influ- 
ence in Persia hereafter? I cannot 
answer that question, for we are - told 
that Britain has an agreement concern- 
ing Persian affairs with Russia. The 
latter is not trusted by any one here, but 
it may be diplomatically wise to consult 
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her on certain questions. If it should 
turn out that England is free from Rus- 
sia in Persian affairs, then her aid will 
be largely sought. 

The leaders of the reform movement 
have so skilfully managed their affairs 
that they now have the full confidence of 
all classes. They have succeeded not 
only in removing the Ain-ed-Dowleh, 
son-in-law of the Shah, the powerful 
and cruel Prime Minister, but they have 
had him exiled to Khorassan. They 
have had the Mochir-ed-Dowleh, an ex- 
cellent man in many ways, appointed to 
the post of Prime Minister. But the 
greatest victory has been the way in 
which they forced the hand of the Eng- 
lish Legation here, and caused them to 
take up their fight with the Persian au- 
thorities. At first about five thousand 
priests, artisans, merchants and doctors 
took refuge in the Legation, camping on 
the beautiful lawn. This number was 
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daily increased until there were more 
than fourteen thousand refugees on the 
grounds, who positively refused to leave 
until their difficulties were settled and a 
parliament, if it may be so called, was 
granted. The sanitary condition became 
so bad that there was nothing left for 
the Legation to do but take up their 
cause. Typhoid and even cholera was 
feared. When the Shah granted their 
demands they, Arab-like, quietly folded 
their tents and stole away. Great dam- 
age was done to the beautiful grounds, 
and it will take years to get the grass 
and shrubbery back where it was. The 
plague has appeared in the province of 
Sistan, but that is less feared by the 
Legation people than another visitation 
from their Persian friends. The leaders 
of the people have found a powerful 
weapon which they will not be slow to 
use again in case of need. 
TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


Woman Suffrage Militant: the New 
Movement in England 


BY EDITH ABBOTT, Ph.D. 


suffrage movement in England 

enter upon a new and militant 
phase of its career—and a phase that 
bids fair to become as triumphant as it 
has been misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. The temptation of the journalist 
to furnish sensational and _ readable 
stories at the expense of the cause has 
undoubtedly been extreme; but the truth 
will out, and the English public has 
awakened to a consciousness of the fact 
that a serious campaign is being carried 
on by serious women—women who are 
so tremendously in earnest, so full of 
courage, so full of faith, so ready to sac- 
rifice themselves for their cause that 
they have changed the amused indigna- 
tion with which they were first regarded 
into a hearty, if an unwilling, admira- 
tion. After'all, one must respect earnest- 
ness, more especially earnestness that 
braves ridicule in support of an idea. 


T's past year has seen the woman 


It is now pretty generally understood in 
London that newspaper stories of shriek- 
ing hysteria and behavior too absurd to 
chronicle were only newspaper stories ; 
that such disorder as occurred a few 
weeks ago was caused much more by the 
metropolitan police than by the women; 
that the leaders of the new movement 
are not women of the notoriety-seeking 
sort, but women of cultivation and re- 
finement—university women, philanthro- 
pists, women well known and long re- 
spected for work in a hundred good 
causes. Among the women now impris- 
oned in Holloway Jail, for example, is 
Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, one of Richard 
Cobden’s daughters, whom Mr. Bernard 
Shaw in a pungent letter of protest to 
the Times described as “long known to 
every one worth knowing in London as 
among the most charming and interest- 
ing women of our day.” 

t must, of course, be clearly under- 
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stood that this new movement is dis- 
avowed by the old - line suffragists and 
that the secretary of the national asso- 
ciation has publicly disclaimed for her 
organization any connection with it. But 
it would be difficult indeed to say now, 
whatever may have been the case before 
the last Westminster pilgrimage, wheth- 
er a majority of the men and women 
here who believe in the cause are with 
the old suffragists or the new. An un- 
prejudiced observer would be inclined to 
say with the new—certainly not against 
them. 

The new campaign is distinctly an agi- 
tation, persistent, aggressive and at 
times dramatic, even spectacular; a re- 
lentless urging of the cause as a question 
of practical politics, as an immediate re- 
form, instead of a nebulous theory of 
right and justice. Its keynote is per- 
sistence, a compelling of the go-easy 
public to consider the question even tho 
it would rather not. Four hundred and 
twenty members of the present House of 
Commons went in pledged to support 
“votes for women,” the Prime Minister 
had expressed his sympathy with the de- 
mands of the suffragists, and there was 
every reason to hope that the new Par- 
liament would “do something.” But in- 
stead of a woman suffrage bill, the 
women were offered only the “silent 
sympathy” of the Premier and the 
pledged members. Now “silent sympa- 
thy” is precisely what the cause has been 
suffering from for a quarter of a century, 
and it is the purpose of the leaders of 
the new movement to reject it boldly and 
instead to demand of the four hundred 
and twenty that they redeem their 
pledges, and if they refuse to defeat 
them, if possible, when they come up for 
re-election. No doubt this is somewhat 
uncomfortable for the Government and 
the recalcitrants. They much prefer 
women who will accept “silent sympa- 
thy” as a crumb to be grateful for. But 
the question to be asked in all fairness 
before these women and their methods 
are condemned is not whether they have 
made life a little less serene for a group 
of politicians who have broken their 
promises, but whether they have injured 
or promoted their cause. To this last 
question there can now be but one 
answer, and that is given best in the 
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words of Mrs. Henry Fawcett, well 
known as a leader of the old movement 
and still identified with it. In a recent 
letter to the Times, with reference to the 
women now in prison, she wrote: “I 
hope the more old-fashioned suffragists 
will stand by them; and I take this op- 
portunity of saying that, in my opinion, 
far from having injured the movement, 
they have done more during the last 
twelve months to bring it within the re- 
gion of practical politics than we have 
been able to accomplish in the same 
number of years.” 

And how have they done this? They 
have done this because they have made 
woman suffrage a subject of discussion 
everywhere in the kingdom—and among 
all classes. They have forced men who 
have votes, in Parliament and out, to 
commit themselves. They have obtained 
the united support of the Labor party in 
the House and with it a promise that a 
“votes for women” bill shall be one of 
its foremost demands next session. 
Moreover, they have, as an important 
Liberal paper pointed out in an editorial 
“leader,” made it forever impossible for 
men to say that when women care seri- 
ously enough for the suffrage, they will 
get it. Earnestness has conquered ridi- 
cule, for it would be a callous public in- 
deed that could refuse a_ respectful 
hearing to Mrs. Cobden - Sanderson’s 
quiet and dignified statement before the 
court which sentenced her. “If any one 
is guilty,” she said calmly, “it is I, but 
I do not acknowledge my guilt. I do 
not acknowledge the authority of this 
court or any other court so long as I 
have no word nor any power in the mak- 
ing of the laws which I am supposed to 
obey. I will only quote the words of the 
president of the Local Government 
Board: ‘I am a rebel because I am an 
outlaw.’ ” 

After having seen on one day of the 
past week a crowd numbering hundreds 
standing in Hyde Park for more than 
two hours in a drizzling rain to listen to 
the “agitators’” presentation of. their 
case, on another day a great demonstra- 
tion in Trafalgar Square by the women 
workers from the textile mills of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire and other indus- 
trial centers, and after having heard on 
an evening of the same week the enthu- 
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siastic approval which greeted Keir 
Hardie’s statement at his jubilee meet- 
ing in Farringdon Hall that the English 
workingman would not soon forget the 
spectacle of “Cobden’s daughter in pris- 
on under a Cobden Government for de- 
manding an extension of the franchise,” 
it is easy enough to understand that there 
is method in what was at first called “the 
madness of the agitators.” 

The attitude of the men of the working 
classes has been one of the most inter- 
esting features of the situation. An emi- 
nent Socialist long ago pointed out that 
woman and the laboring man had alike 
had from the beginning for their com- 
mon lot oppression. Perhaps it is the 
memory of this ancient community of 
interest that is responsible for the pres- 
ent tie between England’s voteless 
women and England’s workingmen. 
Perhaps it is the answer to the appeal 
sent from Helloway Jail by the daugh- 
ter of the man who gave them bread. 
Perhaps it is because of the organized 
efforts made by the working women, 
especially the trade- union women, in 
support of the cause and their claim that 
it is suffrage alone that can rescue them 
from their present degradation —a 
degradation of life as well as of work. 
At any rate, the sympathy has come, 
first voiced by a .man at work in the 
street, who stopped as the women went 
by under police guard from Westmin- 
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ster and shouted: “Keep on coming and 
don’t give up the fight. It’s the only 
way we ever got anything, and it’s the 
only way you ever will.” 

This statement regarding what the 
women have done does not need to be 
followed by a statement of what the 
English Government has done to these 
women. That is already recorded to 
England’s shame. The public indigna- 
tion over their treatment in prison has 
done much to strengthen their cause, fo1, 
as Mr. Shaw tersely put it, in an at- 
tempt to ridicule the Home Secretary 
into doing his duty, “nobody in the 
world really wishes to see one of the 
nicest women in England suffering from 
the coarsest indignity and the most in- 
jurious form of ill treatment that the 
law could inflict on a pickpocket.” 

It may not be out of place to say in 
conclusion that to one born and bred a 
believer in woman’s suffrage, but long 
accustomed to regard it apathetically as 
something which would come only in 
that long future which holds so much of 
truth and justice, the past week in Lon- 
don has been one of inspiration and new 
hope. And in default of the personal 
possession of the moral courage to serve 
in a campaign of this sort, it is a pleas- 
ure to acknowledge, humbly and grate- 
fully, a deep obligation to those whose 
service has been great. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Wireless 


BY CHARLES L, THOMPSON 


Saw Marconi: “I will fling my word 
Over the silent sea and the land; 
And he who is in tune with me, 
He only shall understand.” 


Said the poet: “From my heart a throb 

Beats down the world to its farthest strand; 
And he whose soul with my soul is one, 

He only shall understand.” 


New Yor« Ciry. 




















Hawaii 


BY GEORGE ROBERT CARTER 


GovERNOR OF THE Hawalttan ISLANDS. 


HERE is an impression sometimes 
T created by sensational reports 
that the Hawaiian people are not 
reconciled to American supremacy in 
Hawaii, and that their opposition is 
shown by their political and legislative 
tactics. 

To understand partially the situation 
one must remember that shortly before 
annexation there occurred the downfall 
of the monarchy, the establishment of a 
provisional government, followed by the 
Republic of Hawaii, the avowed purpose 
of which was “Union with the United 
States.” During this period of change 
and friction passions ran high, and when 
it finally culminated in annexation, it 
was but natural that some were disap- 
pointed, others embittered. 

Some conception of the situation may 
be obtained by imagining for a moment 
a complete change in the conditions that 
now exist in America. Presume, if you 
can, that the leaders of our great Re- 
public, supported by constantly increas- 
ing numbers, maintained that the destiny 
of the United States was the surrender 
of our autonomy in a greater union of 
all the republics in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Suppose such a result accom- 
plished. Would there not be found 
many, while admitting that such a situa- 
tion presented a grander and nobler fu- 
ture, whose hearts would be filled with 
sorrow to see the flag under which their 
forefathers had lived give way to an- 
other symbol ; to see their autonomy lost 
forever? 

With these thoughts in mind can we 
blame the Hawaiians if, temporarily, 
they yielded to the influence of self-seek- 
ing and ambitious leaders, who played 
on their feelings and urged the forma- 
tion of a political party composed purely 
of Hawaiians, thru which, with the pre- 
ponderance of Hawaiian voters, they 
could secure control and bring about 
conditions similar to those which had ex- 
isted in the past? P 

There were, of course, many among 


the Hawaiians with a wider range of 
vision and greater wisdom, who argued 
that a political party which appealed to 
race prejudice would not be a credit to 
the Hawaiian people; that even tho in 
control of the legislative functions of the 
Government, they would need to rely, as 
they had in the past, on those whom they 
had found by experience to be equally 
interested with them in the welfare of 
these islands. 

At a meeting of prominent Hawaiian 
leaders just prior to annexation, those 
who held out the flattering future of 
“Hawaii for the Hawaiians” exclusive- 
ly were asked: “To whom do we turn 
for help when in difficulty? To whom 
do we Hawaiians look for assistance? 
Each and every one of us know men 
whose skins are not like ours, but who 
have lived among us many years—per- 
haps born here—towhon,, in time of trou- 
ble, we have not turned in vain, and who 
we know are equally interested with us, 
not only in these islands, but in our own 
race, and we should not exclude them 
from our councils or from our political 
parties.” 

Notwithstanding this division of opin- 
ion, a native or “Home Rule” party was 
formed, and it swept the Territory in the 
first election after annexation, securing 
a majority in both Houses. But, lacking 
unselfish, intelligent and reliable leader- 
ship, it accomplished little. 

A reaction followed. The Hawaiian 
people were too sagacious and too well 
educated not to recognize the impossi- 
bility of a return to the old régime. They 
recognized that the race hatred engen- 
dered and fostered by their irresponsible 
political leaders, would eventually bring 
them nothing but contempt, and, as their 
numbers were diminishing, their only 
hope for retaining permanently the priv- 
ileges that had been granted them was 
by their proper and dignified use. They 
perhaps have not yet valued as fully as 
we might wish the privilege of universal 
suffrage, but. they are exceedingly 
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anxious to demonstrate their capacity for 
self-government, and they take great 
pride in the fact. that they have always 
been the most intelligent and progressive 
portion of the Polynesian race. 

There is no evidence, therefore, of any 
record of deep-seated hostility or oppo- 
sition on their part to American control. 
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duced by one of them, and passed with- 
out opposition, provided that the Ameri- 
can flag should float from every school 
and court house within the Territory, 
weather permitting, on every day that 
these public buildings are in use. Thus 
a just and fair interpretation of their 
political and legislative tactics cannot be 

















G. R. Carter. 


The history of these islands clearly 
shows that the subject of annexation was 
not new to them; it had been agitated and 
discussed from early days. 

That they have accepted the situation 
and are in full accord with it cannot be 
better illustrated than by the fact that, 
while the last Legislature was composed 
largely of Hawaiians, yet an act intro- 


considered as in opposition to American 
institutions. 

Hawaii’s progress is hampered both 
from within and from without. Time 
and energy must be employed in counter- 
acting the results that constantly appear 
in Hawaii from a lack of knowledge in 
regard # cenditions on the mainland. 
and alsd in counteracting results that 
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constantly appear on the mainland from 
lack of knowledge concerning the actual 
conditions in Hawaii. An ever-present 
problem is to decide in which direction 
can Hawaii’s chief executive accomplish 
the greatest good. 

To illustrate: The annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands took place prior to the 
battle of Manila and before it had been 
decided that the flag could precede the 
constitution. These later events were of 
greater moment and absorbed the public 
mind so completely that now, in looking 
back to that time, Hawaii is associated 
with Porto Rico and the Philippines as 
a possession or dependency of our great 
Republic. And those who represent 
Hawaii find the greatest difficulty in per- 
suading the people of the United States 
that Hawaii is an integral part of the 
Union. It is thru ignorance or error that 
the Federal Departments issue official 
maps of the United States from which 
Hawaii is omitted. 

This misconception of Hawaii's rela- 
tion to the United States of America is 
not confined to the common people; it is 
found among those who should know bet- 
ter. For example: Following annexa- 
tion, our people patiently continued lo- 
cally to hear the burden of protecting the 
commerce of the world from the dangers 
of our sea coast, believing that it would 
only be a short time before the Federal 
authorities would assume this duty. 
knowing full well that no other American 
community paid by direct taxation for 
this service. 

Appeals to the Lighthouse Board 
were answered with the intimation that 
Hawaii’s representative in Congress must 
secure a special appropriation for Ha- 
waiian lighthouses, as the Board was 
not authorized to expend any portion of 
its appropriation in Hawaii. Congress, 
occupied with its great problems, either 
did not hear Hawaii’s appeal or con- 
cluded that it was unnecessary. It was 
difficult in Hawaii to ascertain the cause 
‘of failure, but finally thru the more en- 
lightened and better work of our present 
delegate, it was ascertained that Congress 
considered it was unnecessary to make a 
special appropriation ; that the appropria- 
tions already under the 
Board were ample and could be as readily 
expended in Hawaii as in Maine or Flor- 
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ida. Thus at the end of three years no 
relief had been found. However, the 
Hawaiian Legislature in session at that 
time had concluded, with temerity, that 
perhaps the matter would reach an ad- 
justment if they failed to make appro- 
priations beyond that current year, and 
this course they adopted. The matter 
drifted on until the fall of 1903, when 
the attention of President Roosevelt was 
called to the subject by a request as to 
how Hawaii could best escape condemna- 
tion of an enraged public opinion that 
was bound to arise on the first loss of 
life and property (perhaps American) 
that would occur on the Hawaiian coast 
after the lights were allowed to go out. 
As usual, this inquiry was sufficient. A 
cablegram, sent by the‘ Lighthouse 
Board, reached Honolulu on the 29th day 
of December, 1903, asking if temporary 
arrangements could be made from and 
after January Ist, 1904, whereby the 
lights, such as they were, could be con- 
tinued at Federal expense, and this with- 
out any specific mention of Hawaii in 
their appropriations. 

But it is not only public officials who 
seem to consider Hawaii a possession 
separate, apart and distinct from the 
Union. The Republican party, thru its 
properly authorized representatives and 
prior to its last National Convention, in- 
structed the Republicans in Hawaii to 
hold a local convention and select six 
regular and six alternate delegates to 
represent the Territory at the National 
Convention, to be held at Chicago. Vol- 
unteers were found who were willing, 
at their own expense, to make the 5,000 
mile trip and show their loyalty to 
this political party. These delegates 
attended the convention only to find that, 
thru the ignorance of the Rules Commit- 
tee, over the objection of Hawaii’s mem- 
ber, a report was to be presented classify- 
ing Hawaii as a possession allowing but 
two delegates to sit and vote—while by 
the same report every other Territory 
was granted six delegates. Remonstrance 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules was without effect. He insisted 
that Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines were possessions and that they 
should consider themselves fortunate to 
be allowed representation at all; that two 
delegates were ample. 
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Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
delegates to ascertain the standard by 
which such questions were to be decided, 
they could get no satisfactory informa- 
tion. Was it population? If so, Hawaii 
had a greater population than the State 
of Nevada. Was it by the form of gov- 
ernment actually in existence? Then 
Hawaii had a Legislature and made its 
own laws—a responsibility as yet denied 
Alaska. The so-called “Indian Terri- 
tory” was to be allowed six delegates—a 
Territory in name only, for it was di- 
rectly under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Despite all efforts, the great Republi- 
can party compromised the matter by 
voting that in that instance those dele- 
gates who bad appeared from Hawaii 
should be seated, but hereafter it would 
allow Hawaii only two delegates. 

If the objection had been that the 
Western Territories have too great a vote 
in comparison with the larger subdivi- 
sions of our Union, Hawaii could have 
offered no opposition; all she asked was 
to be granted the same treatment ac- 
corded other Territories. But no; the 
Republican party, under whose banner 
annexation was consummated, in conven- 
tion assembled, classified Hawaii as a 
possession with Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Thus there is plenty of 
work to be done on the mainland. 

It must be admitted that among the 
many advantages gained by annexa- 
tion, few are of more importance 
than the assistance in development 
of these islands that will be ren- 
dered by the scientific departments 
of the Federal Government. Already our 
community has gained much from the 
Department of Agriculture. Within the 
year a Federal representative of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has probably 
ascertained why range cattle and sheep 
in these islands deteriorate or revert so 
rapidly. His work may revolutionize this 
whole industry and turn Hawaii, with its 
ideal climate, into a model stock farm. 
where the best examples of different 
breeds can be produced for export. And 
the interest created and work done in 
forestry since annexation are a remarka- 
ble record. But we have a right to expeci 
more, for in all these departments the 
amount spent by the Federal Govern- 
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ment in Hawaii has been less than in any 
other State or Territory. 

For years, water has limited the extent 
of Hawaii’s productiveness. It was 
thought that the limit of production in 
sugar had been reached when the area 
where suitable rainfall was found had all 
been devoted to its culture. Then came 
irrigating ditches, carrying the water by 
gravity to unoccupied and waste areas. 
Capital and ingenuity furnished pumps 
which raised water 200 feet, at a cost 
which still left a margin of profit. Econ- 
omies of various kinds and efficiency in 
pumps have raised this limit to 400 feet, 
with a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion. Now, the trend of private enter- 
prise is toward the storage of storm wa- 
ters, but the additional area that can be 
occupied under this method of irrigation 
is limited. 

What is of more importance in intelli- 
gently developing these islands to their 
fullest capacity and providing for the 
largest population is the scientific study 
of the available water, both above and 
below the surface. Our mountain streams 
should be measured and a careful geo- 
logical’ and hydrographic survey made. 
To legislate intelligently for Hawaii's 


future, we must know the margin of 


waste water now existing. Is the sup- 
ply constantly diminishing? If so, then 
it must be conserved. We cannot build 
for the future of these islands better than 
by insuring a constant water supply. 
With this object in view many thousand 
acres of forest reservations have been 
established since annexation. 

This question of a hydro-geological 
survey, as well as other questions, has 
not as yet been brought to the attention 
of Congress, for it has been the policy of 
this administration to refrain from inun- 
dating Congress with a large number of 
requests, but rather to concentrate on that 
which is of the greatest importance. With 
this in view, its efforts are centered on 
what is called the “Funding Bill,” to sup- 
port which a delegation of business men 
voluntarily gave the time necessary for a 
trip to Washington, whereby it was hoped 
that Hawaii could secure greater finan- 
cial assistance in maintaining American 
institutions out here in the middle of the 
Pacific, where they come in contact with 
those of other civilizations, 
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The idea did not originate in Hawaii, 
but was suggested by a leading states- 
man in Congress, whose position gave 
him particular opportunities for a study 
of the Hawaiian situation. He remarked: 

“We are taking out of Hawaii for the Fed- 
eral Treasury, a million dollars a year—money 
that we do not need and do not want, and 
which should be applied in those islands to 
the greater development of our institutions. 
To accomplish this is the real problem of 
Hawaii.” 

With this end in view Hawaii’s repre- 
sentative in Congress secured the intro- 
duction of a bill by which it is proposed 
to set aside 75 per cent, of the internul 
revenues and customs receipts as a sep- 
arate fund in the Treasury, to be applied, 
as Congress in its wisdom saw fit, toward 
the military and naval defenses of the 
islands, harbor improvements, and pub- 
lic and educational buildings. Such a 
measure, with a few minor changes, was 
readily passed by the Senate, but, not- 
withstanding a favorable report by the 
Committee on Territories, it failed to se- 
cure consideration in the House. 

In support of the measure, the delega- 
tion of business men pointed out that the 
only price America paid for the annexa- 
tion of these islands and the securing of 
such a strategic point in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean was the assuming of 
$4,000,000 of debt of the Republic of 
Hawaii; that since that date the customs 
and internal revenues, wholly contributed 
by the people isolated on these islands, 
had not only paid back the $4,000,000, 
but had contributed nearly $2,000,000 in 
excess—an amount greater than all the 
appropriations and current expenditures 
of the Federal Government within the 
Territory since annexation; that the 
world’s history shows that no country 
has successfully maintained dependencies 
from which revenues have been extract- 
ed to any material degree. Our delega- 
tion also pointed out that for local tax 
purposes the total contribution per cap- 
ita, which varied each year, had been in 
one year a little over $22, and that the 
contribution of Hawaii to the Federal 
Treasury had been as high as $7.20 per 
capita in a single year. 

Hawaii did not ask that the whole 
amount of Federal revenue collected 
here be devoted toward her development, 
because she did not believe it would be 
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right to secure all the privileges and ad- 
vantages conferred on her as an integral 
part of the Union without giving any- 
thing in return. 

After the-adjournment of Congress it 
was ascertained that there were those 
who had successfully opposed the meas- 
ure thru fear that it would establish a 
bad precedent and possibly inaugurate 
similar action on the part of other Terri- 
tories. It is unfortunate that we could 
not have had an opportunity to answer 
this, for if America at any time in the 
future should be fortunate enough to 
possess a Territory similar geographical- 
ly, socially-and commercially to the Ha- 
waiian Islands, no better precedent could 
be followed than one which would stim- 
ulate its development rather than deprive 
it of its own resources. 

Perhaps few people recognize the fact 
that there are responsibilities placed on 
the American people in Hawaii that are 
as great, if not greater, than those borne 
by any other American community. The 
vast Pacific, to which two-thirds of the 
world’s population is tributary, has not 
yet begun its period of great progress 
and commercial development. Divergent 
lines of commerce from various’ ports, 
many of which are filthy with disease 
and contagion, center in Honolulu. Ef- 
ficient as are the Federal officials in pre- 
venting diseases from entering, yet there 
is a duty imposed on us, which we will 
not shirk, of keeping this semi-tropical 
port, with its large proportion of alien 
Oriental population, in such a sanitary 
condition that disease can find no foot- 
hold. 

American occupation of Hawaii should 
be a guarantee to the world that it will 
never be a point for the distribution of 
disease. 

Isolated in the manner these islands 
are, it is incumbent upon the people of 
this community to maintain a standard 
of education that will offset the disad- 
vantages of isolation. Two thousand 
miles of ocean make it impossible for the 
rank and file of citizens in this Territory 
to secure the benefits that are afforded 
by travel, observation and a free ex- 
change of thought and speech, which 
are enjoyed by contiguous communities 
that are divided from each other only by 
imaginary lines, Thus if we are to build 
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a community here ‘homogeneous in all 
respects with those on the mainland, ev- 
ery energy and every resource should be 
applied to this end. 

Among other aims of the administra- 
tion in Hawaii is that of applying the 
remnants of public lands, wherever prac- 
ticable, to furnish the basis for the up- 
building of a middle class of citizens; to 
increase Hawaii’s population with those 
who can take an active part and interest 
in civic affairs; to bring about condi- 
tions which will permit of these islands 
being filled with small homes, the occu- 
piers of which will be contented and 
happy for the reason that each vear they 
spend a little less than they receive. This 
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is the end which is now kept in view in 
disposing of the remnants of our Gov- 
ernment’s lands. 

Undoubtedly there are many difficul- 
ties to be overcome in reaching such a 
goal. But when greed shall yield a little 
to patriotism ; when permanency and sta- 
bility shall be accepted by those who con- 
trol our main industries as the equal of 
any asset on their balance sheet; and 
when they earnestly join their forces 
with those who are seeking these ends, 
then all obstacles will disappear and a 
way be found to reach, without chaos, 
those conditions which may at times 
seem impossible. 


Honotutvu, Hawartan Isitanps. 


Camille Saint-Saéns 


BY G. W. HARRIS 


{American musical centers will be visited this winter by the usual number of concert- 
izing soloists and by several composers from the younger ranks of Europe who have attained 


to some eminerce. 


But the largest figure in contemporary musical art to visit us this year 


is the veteran Camille Saint-Saéns, who a full generation ago came to be recognized almost 


universally as the foremost French musician of his time. 


He is to appear with the sym- 


phony orchestras of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and in other cities; 
and his coming will bring a great deal of his music to a new hearing and thereby afford 
opportunity to contrast his work with that of Vincent d’Indy, the French music master 
who visited us last year and whose “Impressions of Musical America” appeared in Tue 


INDEPENDENT for October 11th, last. 


The following sketch of M. Saint-Saéns’s career by 


Mr. Harris is therefore of timely interest.—Ep1ror.] 


AMILLE SAINT-SAENS, | the 
( . veteran French ‘composer, has 
come at last to America and will 
take part in twenty or more concerts in 
the chief cities of the land, appearing as 
conductor or organist or pianist, and al- 
ways as composer. His coming would 
have meant more for his music and his 
fame twenty years ago, but he has 
brought with him several new composi- 
tions of his fashioning, which will have 
their first interpretation here at his 
hands, and the fact that he is still doing 
all these things with vigor and skill, 
despite his seventy-one years, should 
serve to show at once that his presence 
will be among the most interesting and 
important events of the musical season 
in each of the cities he visits. 
Saint-Saéns has been called, and not 
inaptly, a paradox among musicians. 
Ambitious youth is forever admonished 
that it is impossible for any individual 
to master both the pianoforte and the 


f 


organ. Saint-Saéns ranks among the 
world’s greatest organists, and he was 
famed thruout Europe as a virtuoso 
pianist before Paderewski was born. It 
is an old saying that no composer can 
hope to excel.in both operatic and sym- 
phonic music. Saint-Saéns has won 
notable successes in both. Not only has 


‘he distinguished himself in both vocal 


and instrumental music, but he has 
achieved equal success in “abstract” mu- 
sic in the classical forms and in program 
music of the “romantic” style. Gounod 
once said of him: “Saint-Saéns could 
write at will a work in the style of Ros- 
sini, of Verdi, of Schumann or of Wag- 
ner.” 

Charles Camille Saint-Saéns was born 
in Paris on October oth, 1835. He be- 
gan piano lessons with a great-aunt when 
three years old, and composed little 
waltzes when five. In his seventh year 
he began to study the piano under a pro- 
fessional teacher, M. Stambati. Soon 











CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


after he took up the organ, his master 
being M. Benoit. In 1846 he appeared 
as a prodigy pianist in Paris, winning 
unstinted praise for his playing of 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven and Mozart. 
He took a second prize at the Paris Con- 
servatory in 1849 and a first prize in 
1851 for organ playing. At seventeen 
he had won a wide reputation as a pian- 
ist and had written a symphony and 
other works of large mold. In 1853 he 
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church, according to the organist’s con- 
tract, and will be published only after 
Saint-Saéns’s death. 

In those years he worked indefatigably 
for the improvement of French taste in 
music and to better the opportunities of 
young native composers. He was one of 
the founders of the National Society of 
Music. Ina series of concerts in 1864 he 
played all the concertos of Mozart. In 
1878 he organized another series of con- 

















Camille Saint-Saéns. 


was appointed organist at the Church of 
St. Méry in Paris, and in 1858 secured 
the same position at the Madeleine, 
which he held for nineteen years, resign- 
ing then in favor of Theodore Dubois. 
In the period of his service Saint-Saéns 
composed an immense amount of music 
for the organ, especially for the church 
festivals. But, unfortunately for other 
organists, all these compositions, which 
are said to include some of his most in- 
spired work, lie buried in the library of 
the Madeleine. They belong to the 


certs to produce the symphonic poems of 
Liszt. Meanwhile he was gaining stead- 
ily in power as a composer, and his fame 
was spreading to all musical shores. His 
operatic career began about 1872 with 
“The Young Princess.” “The Silver 
Cup” followed in 1877, “Samson and De- 
lilah” in the same year, “Etienne Marcel”’ 
in 1879, and since then “Henry VIII,” 
“Phryne” and “The Barbarians,” the last 
named having been produced in Igol. 
Of these operas “Henry VIII” and 
“Samson and Delilah” have been the 
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most popular, and the last named has 
been sung frequently in America as an 
oratorio. 

Saint-Saéns has written five symphon- 
ies, of which the fifth, in C minor, for 
organ, piano and orchestra, is the most 
important. 
originality in form as well as in material. 
He was one of the first composers to fol- 
low Liszt into the domain of the sym- 
phonic poem, and his four works in that 
class, “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 
“The Youth of Hercules,” “Phaeton” and 
“The Dance of Death,” have long been 
popular with American concert-goers. 
“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” is, per- 
haps, the most popular, and justly so, of 
all the composer’s orchestral works. It 
was composed in 1871, originally as a 
rondo for the pianoforte, and was or- 
chestrated a few years later. His five 
piano concertos are well known, as are 
also his ’cello and violin sonatas ; and his 
beautiful and effective Rondo capriccioso 
for violin and orchestra has been a favor- 


ite stalking horse with virtuoso violinists _ 


for a generation. Among Saint-Saéns’s 
choral works, besides the operas already 
mentioned, are a Christmas oratorio, a 
requiem, a Biblical poem, “The Deluge,” 
“The Lyre and the Harp,” “The Soldiers 
of Gideon” and other cantatas. This list, 
which is far from complete, gives only an 
inkling of the composer’s industry and 
versatility. He has produced excellent 
editions of the works of Gluck, Rameau 
and others ; has published two volumes of 
brilliant and witty critical essays, “Har- 
mony and Melody” and “Portraits and 
Souvenirs,” and he is the author also of 
a book of verse, “Familiar Rimes”; of a 
one-act comedy, “Writer’s Cramp” 
(which was produced successfully in 
Paris); of a volume of philosophical 
studies, “Problems and Mysteries,” and 
of writings on still other subjects. 
Somebody has.said of Saint-Saéns that 
he is, perhaps, the only living composer 
who would still have been just what he 
is if Wagner had never lived. Yet in 
some of his music the traces of Wagner’s 
influence are unmistakable. His idols 
and his models, however, have been Bach, 
Chopin and Liszt. Not that he has 
copied those masters slavishly—when he 
has written music like theirs that music 
has yet possessed individuality of its own 
and always the added distinction of heing 


This is a work of marked - 
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characteristically French. This French 
quality is the thing in Saint-Saéns’s 
music that first impresses the hearer. It 
is typical of the Gallic mind—energetic, 
learned, clever, concise, lucid, polished, 
displaying variety and brilliance of color, 
wrought out with masterly artistry—yet 
a bit superficial. 

Saint-Saéns began as a writer of 
pseudo-classic compositions in the con- 
ventional symphonic form, and therein 
achieved distinction for great intellectual 
skill, for clarity, for symmetry of form 
and solidity, for good workmanship. At 
first sight it seemed an almost incompre- 
hensible step when he turned from “ab- 
solute” music to the production of such 
story-telling works as the shimmering ir- 
idescent “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 
with its fascinating rhythmic buzzing, the 
diabolically clever “Danse Macabre,” the 
picturesque and brilliant “Phaeton” mad- 
ly coursing in the chariot of the sun. In 
these symphonic poems he made some in- 
novations, tried some new experiments, 
showed a rare sagacity in contrasting 
sonorities, while still assigning to every 
instrument something to do which it 
could do pleasurably and creditably. His 
originality was attested abundantly. But 
even these things now, as compared with 
the music of the younger French school, 
the music of Vincent d’Indy, Gabriel 
Fauré, Claude Debussy and Paul Dukas, 
display almost the naive simplicity of the 
archaic. Saint-Saéns’s music is old- 
fashioned. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. His great limitation is his lack of 
emotion. And emotion is the soul of mu- 
sic; music is the language of emotion. 

By this supreme test all of Saint- 
Saéns’s music, whether “absolute,” oper- 
atic or programatic, falls finally into the 
same category. It is the work of an alert 
intelligence and a logical mind, but an ob- 
jective mind—bent on the depiction of 
external things, not the revelation of in- 
ternal mysteries. Technically impecca- 
ble, this music arrests attention, compels 
admiration, pleasurably stimulates the 
rhythmic sense. It does not stir the feel- 
ings nor warm the heart. 

Nevertheless, for the good qualities he 
possesses and the excellent work he has 
done, Camille Saint-Saéns deserves rich- 
ly the cordial welcome, the respectful at- 
tention and all the honors he is receiving 
from the music lovers of this land. 

New Yorn Crry, 
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Foster’s Practice of Diplomacy 


SINCE the retirement of Mr. John W. 
Foster from the Department of State he 
has devoted much of his time to the writ- 
ing of books that record his studies and 
experiences in the field of diplomacy. 
His works, “A Century of American 
Diplomacy” and “American Diplomacy 
in the Orient,” have attracted wide and 
favorable comment, and have secured 
permanent places in every library that re- 
serves even so much as a corner for use- 
ful and valuable treatises on Internation- 
al Law and Diplomacy. In Mr. Foster’s 
latest book, The Practice of Diplomacy 
as Illustrated in the Foreign Relations of 
the United States,* he describes the 
methods and duties of American diplo- 
mats, and records many of their achieve- 
ments and mistakes. His style is so sim- 
ple and his chapters are so enlivened 
with interesting incidents and sensible 
criticisms that even readers entirely un- 
familiar with diplomatic work will have 
no difficulty in understanding and enjoy- 
ing him. To readers who have been 
in diplomatic life, or who contemplate 
entering it, Mr. Foster’s book will be a 
very valuable friend, recalling delightful 
reminiscences to the former, and provid- 
ing the latter with extraordinarily useful 
information ; while to those who now oc- 
cupy diplomatic positions or who legislate 
concerning them his views on the utility 
of the diplomatic service will be regarded 
as sound and sage, and his argument re- 
garding the desirability of government 
ownership of embassies and legations will 
seem absolutely devoid of prejudice, and 
likely to produce a favorable: effect on 
Congress. 

Altho all of Mr. Foster’s ideas are pleas- 
ingly American, he seems almost unduly 
democratic in his plea for making all dip- 
lomatic officers of the same rank, instead 
of retaining the four established class- 
es of Ambassadors, Envoys, Ministers- 
Resident and Charges-d’Affaires. More- 
over he seems to regard high rank with 
something akin to aversion; at all events 


*Tue Practice or Dipromacy, as Illustrated in 





the Forei Relations of the United States. By 
John W. Foster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$3.00. 


he is plainly opposed to the change that 
was made recently in heading our diplo- 
matic list with Ambassadors. Just why 
the titles “Ambassador,” “Admiral” and 
“General” should enrage a good Ameri- 
can while those of Envoy, Rear-Admiral 
and Major-General should delight him is 
a mystery. Certainly there is no good 
reason for not according to our diplo- 
mats, soldiers and sailors at the present 
time whatever rank may be necessary 
for them to hold in order that they may 
meet their equals on terms of equality 
and perform their duties with greater ex- 
pedition and efficiency. In the future, 
when the world becomes more demo- 
cratic, high rank may be abolished bv 
universal consent; but until it is no one 
would seem to be more entitled to enjoy 
it than an intelligent American. Mr. 
Foster’s descriptions of men of high 
rank, and of court dress, and the various 
formalities of receiving diplomats, ter- 
minating missions, negotiating treaties, 
and establishing arbitration tribunals are 
all excellent, and his facts have been col- 
lected with the greatest pains and ac- 
curacy. 


In one particular case, however, he is 
in error, and that is in his assertion that 
in the Venezuelan controversy an agree- 
ment was reached “thru the influence of 
the President of the United States” to 
submit it to arbitration. As a matter of 
fact the President of the United States 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
agreement to refer the controversy to 
The Hague. The plenipotentiaries of 
the Allied Powers, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy on the one hand, and the, 
plenipotentiary of Venezuela on the other 
hand, met in Washington and came to an 
agreement in regard to all questions in 
dispute save that of preferential treat- 
ment. The 1epresentatives of the Allied 
Powers wished to submit that question 
for decision to the President of the 
United States, but the plenipotentiary of 
Venezuela objected and insisted that it 
should be left to the Tribunal at The 
Hague. Finally the Allied Powers 
yielded, and a protocol was thereupon 
drawn up and signed by the four pleni- 
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potentiaries. The other nations were 
then invited to adhere, and the United 
States and the six other creditor nations 
accepted the invitation. Strictly speak- 
ing, therefore, the eredit for assembling 
the nations at The Hague in the Vene- 
zuelan case belongs exclusively to Vene- 
zuela; but while Mr. 
Foster is in error in 
this particular case, 
he is undoubtedly the 
greatest living Amer- 
ican authority on the 
subject of arbitra- 
tion, and on all mat- 
ters pertaining to 
American diplomacy. 


Js 


Prisoners 


Prisoners,* by 
Mary Cholmondeley, 
is the story of a beau- 
tiful English girl 
who marries an el- 
derly Italian duke, 
because she wished 
to be married to a 
duke rather than be- 
cause she loved him. 
Later: she meets an 
Englishman who had 
been her lover years 
before. And she at- 
taches herself to him 
once more, a pretty 
barnacle fastened 
upon the heart of a 
man, not because she 
is in love, but it is 
the substance upon 
which she _ subsists, 
naturally and weakly 
as a silkworm feeds 
upon white mulberry 
leaves. Presently she 
allows her lover to be 
cast into prison, 
and to languish there 
for years, when, by 
confessing a truth damaging to her rep- 
utation, she could have saved him. 

From this point the significance of the 
story and of the title is revealed. The 
author portrays the character of. the 


? Prisonzss. By Mary Cholmondeley. “New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


From Peixotto’s “By Italian Seas.” 
ribners. 
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woman so as to prove that such a person 
lacking the courage, rather than the de- 
sire to act honorably, may suffer all the 
pangs of a dreadful remorse, may be- 
come the dungeon prisoner of her own 
horror-haunted heart, and yet act con- 
sistently with weakness rather than 
strength § whenever 
another opportunity 
is offered. Thus this 
woman, whose hus- 
band has died, be- 
comes engaged to the 
brother of the man 
who is dying in pris- 
on to save her good 
name. At last cir- 
cumstances force a 
confession’ from her, 
the first courageous 
act of her life, but 
she is frightened into 
it by the desire to es- 
cape remorse rather 
than the wish to save 
her victim. This 
scene is meant to be 
the dramatic climax 
of the book, and it is 
well executed; but, 
after all, such scenes 
are common in fic- 
tion, and they are 
often well done. 
That which really 
distinguishes this 
novel from a_ thou- 
sand others is the 
rendering of a love 
affair between two 
other _ characters. 
This is a mere side is- 
sue to the main story, 
but it is a distinct 
contribution to the 
psychology of love, 
and offers a new 
combination of hearts 
as beautiful as it is 
sane and elevating. 
In addition to this, the author makes her- 
self the peer for a page or two with the 
writers of the best literature in the fol- 
lowing tribute to a certain class of dull, 
enduring Englishmen: 

“The ‘last legion’ is made up of them. The 
unburied bones of the pioneers of new colonies 
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are mostly theirs. They die of thirst in ‘the 
never, never country,’ under a tree, leaving 
their initials cut in the trunk; they fall by 
hundreds in our wars. They are born leaders 
where acumen and craft are not needed. Large 
game was made for them, and they for it. 
They are the vermin-destroyers of the uni- 
verse. They throw life from them with both 
hands; they. play the game of life with a 
levity which they never showed in the busi- 
ness of cricket and football. No pro- 
fession knows them but the army. They have 
no Opinions worth hearing. They are 
sometimes squeezed into Parliament and are 
borne with there like children. . . . They 
make adorable country squires, and picturesque 
simple-minded, painstaking men of rank. They 
know by a sort of hereditary instinct how to 
deal with a laboring man, and a horse, and 
how to break in a dog. They give themselves 
no airs. And it is doubtful whether 
the nation finds much use for them, except 
at coronations, where they look beautiful; or 
in country councils, where they can hold an 
opinion without the preliminary fatigue of 
forming it; and on the blood-stained fringes 
of our empire, where they serenely meet their 
dreadful deaths.” 


Nothing better than this has been writ- 
ten descriptive of Englishmen since Kip- 
ling used to follow them out of Simla, 
and since Nearison wrote his more re- 
cent South African sketches. 

& 


‘The Art of the Greeks 


One would hardly have supposed that 
the author of “Ancient Pottery,” who put 
the world of art lovers under a lasting 
obligation, would or could repeat in a 
measure the benefaction within a year. 
There is, it is true, a great difference in 


the two services. Greek pottery, with 
which the former book was mainly con- 
cerned, is an important branch of Greek 
art, not only in itself, but because it helps 
us to surmise what the. lost paintings of 
the great masters were like, and shows 
us Greek life and mythology. With in- 
finite pains Mr. Walters made, out of 
countless monographs, a great book, uéya 
Bifatov , but not uéya xanor. e put on 
the shelf the antiquated works of Birch, 
Dumont, and Rayet and Collignon. 

But one might ask, What call is there 
now for a work on the-Art of the 
Greeks, a more than thrice-told tale? 
But the tale is well told, and loaded with 
additions that recent years have brought. 





*Twe Art or tHE Greexs. By H. B. Walters. 
112 plates, 18 illustrations in the text. Frontispiece, 
Venus of Milo. Pp. xvi, 217. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 
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The preface of a single page, and the 
bibliography of the same compass, shows 
that we are to have only essentials. There 
isa good index of eleven pages. The 
author sweeps over the 266 pages of 
matter with admirable restraint and tact 
in his selection. We see at once, in his 
four periods of Greek art, that we are 
dealing with a really modern book, di- 
vided into periods with natural bounda- 
ries: (1) Origins 2500 B. C. to the fall 
of Mycenaean Culture, 1000 B. C.; (2) 
Archaic Period, to the close of Persian 
War, 460 B. C.; (3) Best Period, 460 
to 320 B. C., the death of Alexander the 
Great; (4) Period of Decline, 320 to 146 
B. C., the fall of Corinth. 

The scheme of Greek Art (p. 10) in 
seven parallel columns, headed Period, 
History, Art Characteristics, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Painting, Other Arts, is a 
good feature. The author’s knowledge 
is in general accurate and “up to date.” 
He gives the newly established date of 
the Nike Temple at 450 B. C.; but his 
statement that “the sculptured decora- 
tion was not added till a later date” 
seems venturesome. He accepts the new 
name, “Aphaia,” for the temple of 
Aegina, and, with some unnecessary 
hesitation, “Poseidon” for the temple of 
Sunion. He has utilized the recent dis- 
coveries at Thermon and Delphi and in 
the sea, near Antikythera, and the new 
light on Lysippos that comes from the 
Agias statue. The excellent form and 
the well-nigh perfect and abundant illus- 
trations -will make the book extremely 
popular. 

In a work covering such a wide field 
it is natural that some errors should 
creep in. The venerable Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth, which is correctly 
dated, is not given its name, ascertained 
by the excavations of the American 
School at Athens in 1896-98, which set- 
tled the topography of Corinth. It is 
surprising to read of Mykenae (p. 17): 
“Within the gate is the Agora, or place 
of the Council, with its circular stone 
benches, on which the Achaean chiefs 
sat to deliberate, just as Homer de- 
scribes them.” Is it possible that Schlie- 
mann’s picture of the elders seated on 
the top of the circular wall nearly five 
feet high still has power to mislead the 
very elect! For thirty years it has been 
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known that this wall enclosed the graves 
of rulers of Mykenae. What is meant 
by the statement (p. 18) “The walls of 
the dromos (of the Treasury of Atreus) 
were of colored marble,” etc? “Pelasgian 
and Cyclopean” are synonymous on p. 32, 
but (p. 29) denote quite different kinds 
of wall. Spata, in Attica, should not (p. 
18) be credited with a beehive. tomb. 
The columns of the temple of Aegina are 
called marble (p. 42), but on p. 39 they 
had been correctly called limestone. 

It is astonishing that one who has vis- 
ited the Akropolis Museum could say 
that the Athena, “supposed to have come 
from one of the. pediments of the old 
temple of Athena,” was “equally highly 
colored” with the Typhon and Triton 
groups (p. 81). In the older groups the 
paint is “laid on with a trowel,” to cover 
the base material, while the marble 
Athena had details only, like borders of 
her garment, painted. The statement 
(p. 82) that the right hand of the mar- 
ble maidens in the Akropolis Museum 
“in all cases held the offering or attri- 
bute,” is incorrect. In a few cases it is 
held in the left. P. 106, for oxen read 
“heifers,” on the Nike balustrade. The 
Argive sculptor’s name should bé not 
Ageladas, but Agelaidas or Hagelaidas. 

The Selinus metopes of temple C can 
hardly be earlier than the oldest gable 
group on the Athenian Akropolis, and 
probably not earlier than the large poros 
groups. To say that these “come from 
old buildings on the Akropolis which can- 
not be identified” is strange. Some three 
years ago Theodor Wiegand, in his 
monumental work on the Poros Archi- 
tecture of the Akropolis, showed that 
the Triton and .Typhon groups _ be- 
longed to the Oldest Athena temple, 
which was subsequently enlarged, prob- 
ably. by Peisistratos. 

Scant justice is done to Skopas, who 
only came to his rights in the eighties of 
the last century. No mention is made in 
the two pages devoted to him of a series 
of youthful heads crowned with poplar 
wreaths, which Botho Graef traced back 
to a famous original in the gymnasium 
at Sikyon. This series, compared with 
the heads discovered at Tegea nine years 
before, laid the cornerstone of Skopasian 
art. 

The author is to be praised for writing 
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Greek proper names somewhat in. the 
Greeks’ own way, instead of turning 
them into Latin forms, as most English 
writers do; but even he writes Chalcis 
(pronounced Kalsis), instead of Chalkis. 

He has pared down remorselessly, 
with the spirit of Brutus, the chapter on 
vases, but there is nothing more admira- 
ble in the whole encyclopedic volume 
than this section packed with valuable 
instruction. 

To the very end interest does not for 
a moment flag. Greek painting, of 
which little or nothing has survived, is 
made luminous. Terra cottas, the pet of 
amateurs, receive just and interesting 
treatment. The last three chapters treat 
of Gem Engraving, Coins and Metal 
Work, in which jewelry and so-called 
Etruscan mirrors are included. Of these 
three chapters, that to which we must, 
give the palm is the one on Greek Coins, 
in which, on six exquisitely beautiful 
plates, are presented sixty-seven coins, 
nearly all of them shown from both 
sides. In this most important chapter a 
brevity most extraordinary is maintain- 
ed. One rises from a reading of the 
book with wonder that so much has been 
put into such little space. One might al- 
most say: “Infinite riches in a little 


” 


room. 
& ° 
By Italian Seas. By Ernest C. Peixotto. 
Illustrated by the author. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The interest of the book lies, of 
course, in the.pictures rather than, the 
text, altho the latter satisfactorily ffils its 
function of ‘supplying a running de- 
scriptive commentary, enlivened by pic- 
turesque anecdotes and observations of 
peasant life on all sides of the Mediter- 
ranean. For the author fortunately in- 
terprets his title liberally, and includes 
not only the -over-written Riviera, but 
Dalmatia, Malta and Tunis, which are 
still pervaded by Italian influences. The 
sketches of the Austrian coast of the 
Adriatic are especially interesting, for, 
strangely enough, it is rarely visited by 
the tourist. The author passed from 
Fiume, which some of us knew noth- 
ing about until the recent riots forced 
it upon our attention, to Cattaro, which, 
still being well behaved, few of us know 
anything about yet.’ But the numerous 
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pen drawings and half-tones of this 
handsomely printed book will do some- 
thing toward removing this ignorance, 
for after we have read it and looked at 
the pictures we shall know more about it 
than many who have been there. 


& 


Last Words on Evolution. A_ Popular 
Retrospect and Summary. By _ Ernst 
Haeckel. New York: Peter Eckler. $1.00. 

Haeckel finds it as difficult to make his 
“last appearance before the public” as 
any prima donna. Again and again, in 
the last few years, he has announced his 
intention to retire from controversy and 
seek a well-earned repose from his 
arduous labors of over fifty years of sci- 
entific investigation; but he scents the 
battle from afar, and again plunges into 
the fray with all his old energy. What 
called him forth this time to give these 
three lectures in Berlin is the growing 
power of “Jesuitism” in the educational 
and political life of Germany, and the 
misleading reports circulated thru the 
press, which he lays to the same 
source, to the effect that he had aban- 
doned Darwinism. He is particularly 
irritated to find the Catholic leaders ac- 
cepting a modified form of evolution and 
holding that it is in accord with the his- 
toric teachings of the Church. In these 
lectures he fights foes on either hand; 
his former teacher, Professor Virchow, 
because in the later years of his life he 
opposed evolution, and Father Erich 

Wasmann, of Luxemburg, because he 

accepts it. The Jesuit Father was led 

by his excellent studies on insects to be- 
lieve that the 4,000 species of ants have 

a common origin, but holds that man, on 

account of his spiritual nature, did not 

come from the lower animals, and he 
also repudiates spontaneous generation. 

It is naturally exasperating to Professor 

Haeckel to see his clerical opponents 

calmly appropriate ideas which he has 

done. so much to establish and for which 
he has been so bitterly attacked during 
the last forty years. He can see in it 
only another Jesuitical scheme to over- 
throw free thought. The present reac- 
tionary tendency in Germany, showing 
itself in many forms, from the increase 
of ritualism in the Protestant churches 
to “the Canossa journey,” he attributes 
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in part to the emigration to the United 
States of the more progressive and en- 
terprising part of the population. To 


combat these tendencies and to reaffirm 
his faith in evolution he gives in these 
lectures an outline of his theory of the 
origin of man, ending with the following 
definition of his monistic philosophy : 


“Our monistic God, the all-embracing essence 
of the world, the Nature- -god of Spinoza and 
Goethe, is identical with the eternal, all-in- 
spiring energy, and is one, in eternal and in- 
finite substance, with space-filling matter. It 
‘lives and moves in all things,’ as the Gospel 
says. And as we see that the law of substance 
is universal, that the conservation of matter 
and of energy is inseparably connected, and 
that the ceaseless development of this sub- 
stance follows the same ‘eternal iron laws,’ 
we find God in natural law itself. The will 
of God is at work in every falling drop of 
rain and every growing crystal, in the scent 
of the rose and the spirit of man.” 


& 

An Introduction to the English Historians. 
By Charles A. Beard, Ph. D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1.60. 

Dr. Beard’s Introduction to the Eng- 
lish Historians is an admirable experi- 
ment in the right direction. Every 
teacher of history, as of the kindred 
branches, literature, economics and ‘so- 
ciology, knows how entirely dependent he 
is upon a library for his success in giving 
his students a comprehensive and yet 
unsuperficial acquaintance with his sub- 
ject. It has become customary to de- 
vote a considerable portion of ev- 
ery course of lectures to the pres- 
entation of a bibliography. In a long 
list of books there are always many that 
are of importance only in so far as they 
serve the instructor as a commentary 
upon the general argument of the course, 
and it is of high consequence as a meas- 
ure of economy both to the instructor 
and the student that the bibliography 
should be supplemented with exact refer- 
ences to the passages in an elaborate 
work which contain the gist of the 
author’s discussion. The presentation of 
these references, in addition to an in- 
creasingly extended bibliography, absorbs 
a great part of the time of both the in- 
structor and student, and there is the ad- 
ditional difficulty that the student im- 
perfectly acquainted with his subject, or 
inexperienced in the methods of library 
research, may find the task either too ar- 
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duous to perform at all, or too difficult 
to accomplish before the references have 
lost their right context in the course. In 
the present volume Dr. Beard has not 
only supplied an excellent bibliography 
upon English history, but he has also re- 
printed, from the best authorities upon 
each period, the passages which contain 
the kernel of their arguments. More- 
over, he has bridged these selections, 
which in similar volumes are too fre- 
quently left unrelated, with succinct, in- 
telligent and delightfully lucid summaries 
of all the available evidence, so that the 
book has an entirely unexpected contin- 
uity. Both trom the pedagogical and the 
research points of view the volume de- 
serves unqualified commendation. It is 
intelligently discriminating in its selec- 
tions, liberal and mature in its comment, 
and in its arrangement it shows the re- 
sults «° thoro scholarship and _fruit- 
ful class-.oom experience. It should save 
both teachers and students of English his- 
tory a vast amount of labor and time. 


s 


Literary Notes. 


....A course in the critical study of edi- 
torials has been instituted by Dr. Ella Ade- 
laide Knapp, of the Woman’s College, Balti- 
more. Among the publications recommended 
for special study are the Baltimore Sun, the 
. Washington Post, the Nation, THe INDEPEND- 
ENT and the Outlook. Aftet a period of anal- 
ysis the students will be required to write 
editorials on current topics in the fields of 
politics, literature, science and sociology.— 
Editor and Publisher. 


.The Nobel Prize for the greatest work 
in " idealistic literature is awarded this year 
to Giosué Carducci. He is now seventy years 
old and his greatest claim to recognition is 
the inspiration his poetry gave to his country- 
men in their struggle for Italian unity and 
freedom. The Nobel Committee evidently are 
fixed in their determination to disregard en- 
tirely the founder’s will, that the prizes should 
be given for work done during the preceding 
year. 


.The University of Chicago has taken 
the ‘lead in directing popular interest in Rus- 
sia into solid and durable channels. It has 
brought over first-rate authorities like Professor 
Maxime Kovalevsky and Paul Miloukov to 
give in its halls courses of lectures, which 
have since been published in book form and 
are numbered among the best productions of 
its press. To these is now added Boyar and 
Speranski’s Russian Reader, The Reader 
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proceeds on the principle that a language is 
learned by reading it and having each diffi- 
culty explained as it arises. Accordingly the 
Reader presupposes only so much knowledge 
of Russian grammar as may be acquired by 
any one within a few days. The selections 
are made up exclusively from the writings of 
the greatest living Russian writer, Count Leo 
Tolstoy, copious notes and a full vocabulary. 
help in their elucidation, and the study of the 
language is thus made as easy and attractive 
as it possibly can be. It-should be added that 
the book is not a mere translation, but an 
English edition of the French work, and has 
enjoyed thruout the advice of. the authors of 
the original. The English editor is a son of 
the late President Harper, and is an instructor 
in Russian language and literature in the 
University of Chicago. [A Russian Reader. 
by Paul Boyer and N. Speranski. Adapted 
for English speaking students by Samuel 
Northrup Harper. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. $3.00.] 


.At a large and representative assembly 
in “Carnegie Hall, New York City, November 
21st, in honor of the late Carl Schurz, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine, read the following poem: 


Cart ScHURZ. 


In youth he braved a monarch’s ire 
To set the people’s poet free; 

Then gave his life, his fame, his fire, 
To the long praise of liberty. 


His life, his fame, his all he gave 

That not on earth should live one slave; 
True freedom of the soul he sought 

And in that battle well he fought. 


He fought, and yet he loved not war, 
But looked and labored for the day 

When the loud cannon silent are 
And holy peace alone hath sway. 


Ah, what a life! From youth to age 
Keeping the faith, in noble rage. 

Ah, what a life! From knightly youth 
Servant and champion of the truth. 


Not once, in all his length of days 
That falchion flashed for paltry ends; 
So wise, so pure, his words and ways, 
Even those he conquered rose his friends. 


For went no rancor with the blow; 

The wrong, and not the man, his foe. 
He smote not meanly, not in wrath; 

That truth might speed he cleaved a path 


The lure of place he well could scorn 
Who knew a mightier joy and fate; 

The passion of the hope forlorn, 
The luxury of being great. 


The deep content of souls serene 
Who gain or lose with equal mien; 
Defeat his spirit not subdued, 
Nor victory marred his noble mgod, 
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Pebbles. 


Every once in 2 while the world has a piece 
of luck. For instance: It is said that letter 
writing is a lost art—Atchison Globe. 

INCORPORATED. 
THE manager once of a big “Three Ring” 
Sought a chief from the cannibal isles to bring ; 
But alas! his project came to grief, 
For now he’s manager-in-chief ! 
—Princeton Tiger. 


By Mother Goose: 

TuHE King was in his counting house 
Counting out his money; 

The Queen was in the parlor 
Eating bread and honey; 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging up the clothes; 

Down came a blackbird 
And pecked off her nose! 


By Chaucer: 
A King ther was, and that right miserlye, 
He counteden his guilders greedilye, 
And Eke his queen that wered a gipoun, 
Dit eten honey for digesteoun, 
Whylom the mayde in the yard nearbye, 
Don hangen up the clothes sickerlye; 
Down cam a black bird right upon hir face, 
And left a verray parfit emptye place! 


By Whittier: 

Maud Muller on a summer’s day 

Hung clothes in a garden—so they say; 

While the judge in his office in Wall Street 
sat, 

And his lady ate jam in a third floor flat. 

As Maud tangled herself in the clothesline, fate 

Decreed—what is much too sad to relate, 

But of all sad faces I’ve ever seen, 

The saddest of all is Maud’s, I ween. 


By Bliss Carman: 
Once there was a maiden 
Long ago, 
Household duties laden 
Better so! 
Sheets and shirts a-wringing 
Dirt dispells, 
Blackbird—horrid creature— 
Came with joyous singing, 
Pecked upon her feature 
Where she smells! 
By Poe: 
Once within a garden dreary, 
maiden worn and weary, 
Hanging brother's, sister’s, mother’s washing 
near the kitchen door; 

Suddenly there came a flapping, as 
one loudly clapping, 

And it caught the maiden napping, 
with a gurgling snore. 

Then a Black Bird huge and vicious, dripping 
with his victim’s gore, 

Took her nose and—nothing more. 


of some 


napping 


By Tennyson: 

Pearline and soapy clothes, 
The starchy swish and swash. 

And may there be no black bird take 
When I hang out the wash! 


my nose 


strolled a, 


By Austin Dobson: 
He picked at her nose, 
But he thought ’twas a cherry, 
She biushed like a rose, 
He picked at her nose, 
*Twas the first of her woes, 
But it made him quite merry, 
He picked at her nose, 
But he thought ’twas a cherry. 


By Whitman: 

I am the King, I am myself, 

I am part of all I behold: 

Money, rotund, glistering; honey, translucid, 
mellifluous ; 

Scent of the wash tub, bars of soap, clothes 
pins, stretch of the clothes line, shirts on 
the line, 

The swooping whirr of a bird, ominous, black, 

portentous, 

robust, bare-armed, lusty, 

Bridget, minus a nostril— 

Would it were the queen’s! 


The soap-suddy 


By Longfellow: 
In the wigwam by the water, te 
By the shining big-sea water, 
Sat the big chief, Umskihaha, 
Counting o’er his beads of Wampum, 
And the red squaw in the Tepee 
Ate the honey, whiskey woo woo— 
Honey sweeter than the fragrance 
Of the yellow rose in autumn, 
While the beauteous Minnehaha 
Strolled among the deepening shadows, 
Came the Black Bird, Hiawatha, 
Gummed his lips upon her features. 


| 


By Kipling: 

In the office by his check book 
Sits the governor tonight, 

And the madam’s in the parlor 
Putting honey out of sight. 
But the maiden in the garden 
Hangs the clothes up on the line, 

Singing: “Back, you naughty black bird, 
Bring you back that nose of mine. 

Bring vou back that aquiline, 

Place it where it used to shine, 
Stick it on with porous plaster, 

That’s quite good enough for mine.” 


By Swinkurne: 

And you were, my dear, queen, 
If I were King, my darling, 
We'd count our dough together, 
In sad or singing weather, 

"Mid daffodil and starling, 

And eat our jam between, 

If I were King, my darling, ~ 

And you, my dear, were queen. 
If you were what the nose is, 

And I were like the bird, 

We'd fly afar together, 
On light and lithesome feather, 
O’er fields and flowerful closes, 

*Twould really be absurd 
If you were what the nose is, 

And I were like the bird. 

—Princeton Tiger. 














Editorials 


A Broader Thanksgiving 


How to make November a bright and 
cheerful month is a problem hard to be 
solved. All the flowers have given up 
the struggle with frost except a few 
chrysanthemums and the christmas rose. 
A list of hardy chrysanthemums can be 
got, and the little christmas rose, which 
is only a hellebore, holds itself close to 
the ground and blossoms in the snow. 
Then there is one shrub that blossoms 
just now, which we call the hazel—a 
curious out-of-time affair, that, losing its 
hold on the spring, somehow tumbled 
into adjustment with the autumn. The 
eudnymus, the viburnum and the bar- 
berry defy the surly days and carry all 
the brightness of midsummer. But in 
spite of these struggling efforts to be 
cheerful, nature has a sad way about it. 
The installation of Thanksgiving in New 
England was largely to cheer up the 
poor fellows who had worked so hard 
for comparatively small results. Gov- 
ernor Bradford sent out his men to shoot 
wild fowls, in order that the colony 
might have “‘a week’s frolic and jollifica- 
tion.” Their sports included religious 
exercises, but these were really social 
gatherings, and praying and preaching 
had a decidedly cheering aspect not so 
palpable in these later days. The hunt- 
ers brought in a large supply, and the 
people unbent themselves for a full week 
of pleasure and rest. They feasted and 
they played; shooting at marks, welcom- 
ing their Indian guests as well, and sing- 
ing when tired of sport. A day of 
thanksgiving was not altogether a nov- 
elty, for it was inaugurated at Leyden 
hefore they came to this country. In 
New England thanksgiving was, how- 
ever, modified largely by conditions— 
giving free reign to frolic. 

In these days, so widely ‘has life 
widened out that we are living in eras 
rather than in years. What we have to 
be thankful for is not so much an annual 
crop of wheat and pumpkins, but that 
turn of the wheel of Providence that 
sends us nearer and nearer to a time 
when the Golden Rule will be workable. 
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The very oldest among us began life al- 
most identically with the opening of the 
steam age. Before that were political 
dreamers and social enthusiasts, who ex- 
pected the world to move staidly on at 
the same pace that it had held in the 
eighteenth century. These men wrote 
the Golden Rule into the Declaration of 
Independence. They begat a Constitu- 
tion containing the principles of federal- 
ism and fraternity. The steam age be- 
gan the building of huge cities, while 
social life underwent a total economic 
change. Rural homes lost their charac- 
teristics, while their petted industries 
went over into factories. Capital had to 
be massed, in order that dreamers might 
work out their dreams into railroads, 
that should bind together the future peo- 
ples, carving a wilderness into a repub- 
lic. Whatever the incidental evils, we 
can have only gratitude and joy as we 
sum up an age in which material forces 
were compelled to bring out moral vic- 
tory. Patriotism lapsed into philan- 
thropy and nationalism into internation- 
alism. We were being hurried forward 
to a knowledge of all the world as a 
neighborhood, and every man _ every- 
where as a brother. 

During this steam age we abolished 
dueling and slavery and established the 
law of temperance. While we were 
arguing that human bondage could not 
persist more than a century longer 
Providence wiped it out inside a decade. 
Lincoln wrote his name under that of 
the Almighty, and became the one man 
of a hundred years. We can scarcely 
realize today that nearly all of our lead- 


_ing statesmen of the earlier part of the 


last century were duelists, including 
Clay, Randolph, Jackson and Benton, 
while Hamilton fell at the hands of a 
Vice-President. 

Among the magnificent achievements 
ot the age that opened into our electrical 
age was the discovery of the spectro- 
scope, the instrument whereby we were 
able to determine the unity of the uni- 
verse. It was not-until 1853 that it be- 
came demonstrable that all the worlds 
are of the same material; stars and 
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suns and planets and ever the cosmical 
dust of the comets. But we still lacked 
the demonstration that all life on the 
earth, in all its unfoldings, is one life. 
The hypothesis of evolution gave us this 
magnificent conclusion, that not only is 
all matter one, but that there is one Pur- 
pose in all, over all and thru all. God 
became the term whereby we should ex- 
press the fact that life and will and pur- 
pose are primal fatts of the universe. 
Evolution, entrusting to us the work of 
all past ages, charges on us to add our 
increment to heredity, and make our 
lives sublime. 

Commercial expansion and the com- 
mercial spirit, so far from being some- 
thing to be reprehended, are to be count- 
ed among the grandest achievements of 
the preceding age. Notwithstanding the 
frequent lapses into selfishness, the 
growth of commercial conscience thru 
the nineteenth century was a steady vic- 
tory of morals. To commercial expan- 


sion we owe that remarkable growth of 
human fraternity which has enabled us 
very nearly to realize the conception of 
Jesus that all men are neighbors. 


Perhaps the three greatest social 
«changes of these past years have been 
the emancipation of woman, the emanci- 
pation of the school and the emancipa- 
‘tion of the Church. It is difficult today 
‘to realize that half a century ago every- 
thing beyond the common schools of 
America was closed to women except 
‘a few private institutions, whose privi- 
leges were extended to a very limited 
circle. It was in 1835 that Asa Mahan 
threw open the doors of Oberlin, without 
regard to sex or color. Meanwhile the 
‘Church has been ab'e to slough off a 
large share of its medievalism and be- 
come the home of faith and hope and 
love. 

We have been inclined, not s> much 
to count up the gains and losses of a 
single year, but to consider that magnifi- 
‘cent gift which we inherit from a full 
century of generations. Not only in our 
barns and cellars have we a storage of 
‘divine love, suggesting thanksgiving, but 
in our home life, in our social life and 
in our political life we have an evolution 
‘superbly encouraging. It is in us and it 
is for us, this harvest of ethical achieve- 
ment. We hold it in trust, not alto- 
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gether as our private property, but as 
that with which we may lead on to 
nobler evolution and a finer humanity. 
\Ve are bound to see to it that there is 
no life-waste and no moral energy mis- 
applied. For whether it be wind-power, 
cr animal-power, or steam-power, or 
electricity with which we work in our 
factories and on our farms, there can be 
but little forward movement without 
power of manhood. Have we not suffi- 
cient cause for retaining this day of 
thanksgiving? We are entering on a 
new era. It shall be greater than the 
past. What great revelation from God 
is to be spoken? Who shall speak it? 
Not that man, be sure, who is the most 
self-confident ; not even that man who is 
most learned; but that man who stands 
most open to the clear light of heaven— 
nearest to the Divine Principle—and who 
in all sincerity is willing to be illumined, 
not by the light of old theories and out- 
lived faiths, but by that of the Infinite 
Father of today. 


s 
Dr. Crapsey’s Case 


Tue final court, acting in review of 
the regularity of the procedings of the 
ecclesiastical court of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church which condemned Dr. 
Crapsey for heresy, finds the proceed- 
ings regular, and the decision therefore 
sustained. This will permanently sus- 
pend him from exercising the functions 
of a minister in that Church until he 
shall satisfy the ecclesiastical authority 
of his diocese that his belief and teach- 
ing have become conformed to those of 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed, as the Church understands them 
—which he says he will not try to do. 
The court savs that his belief is ex- 
cluded. We do not see but the court 
properly interpreted these ancient docu- 
ments, and in a different and. more nat- 
ural sense than Dr. Crapsey does. He 
tries to put a sort of spiritual sense on 
the virgin birth and the resurrection of 
our Lord, which is not found in the Gos- 
pels nor in the two Creeds. They ex- 
pressed it all historically and literally. It 
appears to us to be a more intellectually 
honest sort of interpretation and conduct, 
if one believes there is something mythical 
about these accounts, and that they have, 
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one or the other, no sufficient historical 
proof, to say so plainly, and end it there, 
and then hold to the teachings of our 
Lord as firmly as he pleases, and try to 
claim and prove his right to a place in 
the Christian Church. These “spiritual- 
izing” dealings with what on the face of 
it is plain ye approach equivoca- 
tion, to the ordinary mind. We do not 
doubt that there are many excellent men, 
who believe they hold all the essentials 
of the Christian faith, and who are mem- 
bers of our Christian denominations, but 
who frankly admit that legend has en- 
tered into the outside framework of both 
the Old and the New Testament. 

And now Dr. Crapsey accepts the ver- 
dict, and in a very manly and Christian 
communication to his bishop asks to be 
deposed from the priesthood of his 
Church. He admits the regularity of 
the proceedings and accepts the verdict, 
but cannot honestly change his intellect- 
ual convictions. His study of the Bible 


does not convince him of the historic 
character of the Gospel of the Infancy, 
with the virgin birth, which he believes 
to be a later addition to the two Gospels 
to which it is prefixed. Equally he does 


not believe that Jesus visibly ascended 
into Heaven in his physical body. He 
has tried, he says, to “spiritualize” these 
statements so as to agree with the 
Creeds, an interpretation which the eccle- 
siastical court will not allow. 

But he further tells his bishop that 
there are hundreds of ministers and 
thousands of laymen in the Episcopal 
Church who agree with him, and he asks 
them not to conceal their views and not 
to withdraw. If they are right they will 
win within the Church; if they are wrong 
he will rejoice to have them fail. This 
brings up another question of honesty, 
and there we are inclined to agree with 
the rector about to be deposed. We do 
not believe that those who regard them- 
selves as in general agreement with their 
Church should leave it for what they re- 
gard as minor differences of view. If 
others think such are major differences, 
let those others put them out, as in Dr. 
Crapsey’s case. Doubtless these other 
hundreds of priests and thousands of lay- 
men who agree with Dr. Crapsey believe 
that they hold Jesus Christ as Master and 
Lord, and his teachings as the true basis 
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of the Church as truly as do the mem- 
bers of the court which by a majority 
condemned him. Then let it be fought 
out within the Church itself. By such 
conflict of argument will the truth be 
reached and in no other way; and it is 
the truth and that only that we want, 
the truth which each generation must 
find for itself. 
a 
The Taxation of Fortunes 


It is confidently. expected that the 
President in his message to Congress 
will renew his recommendations on the 
taxing of great fortunes. It is known 
that he has this subject much at heart, 
and that he regards a practical measure 
providing for a limitation of wealth by 
the taxing power as equally important 
with rate legislation and the licensing of 
corporations as parts of his general 
scheme to bring the “money power” un- 
der subjection to public authority. 

Fortune limitation will be listened to 
more calmly when it is brought forward 
again than it was when Mr. Roosevelt 
first proposed it. It was then “social- 
ism,” “anarchism,” “demagogy,” or 
whatever else the philistine mind thought 
most objectionable. It is safe to say 
that whatever the country at present 
thinks of Mr. Roosevelt as a personality, 
it will now take his propositions more 
seriously than it did awhile ago. Mr. 
Hearst frightened people in “comforta- 
ble circumstances” more than they like 
to admit, and they are willing to go a 
little farther with Mr. Roosevelt than 
they thought they ever could. So long 
as they believed that the deluge would 
come after them, they didn’t mind. The 
mere possibility that rain might begin 
this winter gave them a chill. 

There are no accurate statistics of 
either fortunes or incomes in the United 
States, and therefore no data from 
which to estimate the revenue that 
might be drawn from these sources by 
taxation at any given rate, or according 
to any given sliding scale. It is fair to 
presume that Mr. Roosevelt is less inter- 
ested in this financial aspect of the prob- 
lem than he is in the broad question of 
public policy, whether great fortunes as 
such should be limited for the public 
good. The contention that neither Con- 
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gress nor the President can constitution- 
ally act upon this latter proposition is 
purely academic, as is the contention that 
the Government cannot legally create a 
tariff for other than fiscal reasons. So 
long as taxation must be levied for fiscal 
reasons, it will in practice be made to 
accomplish incidentally a redistribution 
of wealth not specifically mentioned in 
the title line of enacted bills. 

Great fortunes in America long since 
became “multi-millionaire” fortunes, and 
it is literally true, and not a grim joke, 
that in “well-to-do” circles no man is 
counted a millionaire unless his income, 
rather than his mere “pile,” is measured 
by six or more figures. The World 
Almanac of 1906 prints the names of the 
individuals constituting eighteen multi- 
millionaire family groups. These are, 
namely: The Vanderbilt group, in which 
there are now twenty-two great-great- 
grandchildren, besides great-grandchil- 
dren and grandchildren; the Gould 
group, in which there are thirteen 
grandchildren’ and six children; the 
Astor group, in which the names of 
great-great-grandchildren already num- 
ber fifty-two; the Carnegie group, con- 
sisting of the founder of the family and 
one child so far; the Rockefeller group, 
in which to date have been born eight 
grahdchildren and six great-grandchil- 
dren; the Morgan group, in which the 
great-grandchildren number _ thirteen; 
the Goelet group, including four grand- 
children; the W. F. Havemeyer group, 
in which have been born twenty-four 
grandchildren and five great-grandchil- 
dren; the F. C. Havemeyer group, in 
which have been born thirty-three great- 
grandchildren; the Marshall Field 
group, in which have been born four 
grandchildren; the Belmont group, in- 
cluding four grandchildren; the Whit- 
ney grour, in which have becn born sev- 
en grandchildren; the Leiter group, in- 
cluding three grandchildren ; the Mackay 
group, with five grandchildren; the Fish 
group, in which have been born twenty- 
one great-great-grandchildren; the Lor- 
illard group, including twenty-five great- 
grandchildren; the Armour group, in- 
cluding four grandchildren, and the 
Mills group, with five grandchildren. 

These figures sufficiently demonstrate 
the absurdity of a widely held notion 
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that millionaire families tend to extinc- 
tion, and great family fortunes to dissi- 
pation. There never has been a time in 
any country on earth where the exactly 
opposite notion was more conspicuously 
and perilously true. Should present 
tendencies continue unchecked for half 
a century, 90 per cent. of the wealth of 
the United States will be owned by not 
more than one hundred compactly organ- 
ized and intermarried family groups. 

People who carry their individualism 
to the extent of maintaining that society, 
by legislation and the opportunities that 
it creates, contributes nothing toward 
the amassing of private fortunes, and 
therefore cannot rightly control or limit 
them, may inveigh against the “iniquity” 
and the “madness” of the President’s 
plan. Their number is not large. The 
great majority of sane-minded citizens, 
reflecting soberly upon the way things 
are now going, will soon admit, if they 
do net admit already, that the limitation 
of great fortunes by taxation is an emi- 
nently conservative measure, which may 
happily save us from the more drastic 
program of an extensive collective own- 
ership and management of the means of 
wealth production. 

& 


The Nobel Prize in Medicine 


Ir has just been announced that the 
Nobel prize in medicine for the present 
vear, amounting in value to about $40,- 
000, is to be divided between Camillo 
Golgi, of Italy, and Santiago Ramon y 


Cajal, of Spain. It may be somewhat 
of a surprise to the public to hear of this 
choice, for these names are not popular- 
ly known, and indeed it is doubtful if 
they have been heard at- all outside of 
medical and psychological circles. Their 
work was strictly scientific. Physicians 
generally, however, and especially those 
who are interested in neurology, will be 
sure to appreciate the propriety of the 
selection, and applaud the committee for 
conferring the prizes so worthily. Both 
of these men have done scientific work 
of the highest grade on rather meager 
salaries and without any thought of 
pecuniary reward. They are indeed ex- 
cellent examples of the scientist who 
works for the sake of the work and not 
of its returns. What they accomplished 
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deserves to be widely. known, because it 
represents a revolution in an extremely 
important subject—our knowledge of 
the central nervous system and especial- 
lv of the composition of the brain. 

It will be interesting to note that this 
great advance in knowledge was accom- 
pished not by means of some specially 
refined method of investigation, nor by 
the use of a higher power of the micro- 
scope, but simply by a new method of 
staining nervous tissues that brought out 
very clearly certain nerve elements. This 
staining method was the invention of 
Golgi, who hit upon it when he was less 
than thirty years of age, and demon- 
strated brain cells as they had never be- 
fore been seen. He showed that not 
only did the nerve cells have axis cylin- 
ders, but also a number of shorter pro- 
longations, and that these ended freely, 
that is, were not continuous with any 
other cell processes. His method con- 
sisted of hardening the tissues in a so- 
lution of bichromate of potash or of cor- 
rosive sublimate and then exposing them 
for many hours to the action of nitrate 
of silver. Golgi’s work received consid- 
erable attention at first, but then was al- 
lowed to fall into cbscurity, where it re- 
mained until the Spanish observer took 
it up and showed its power to furnish 
new ideas with regard to the constitu- 
tion of the nervous system. 

Ramon y Cajal says himself that 
Golgi traced practically all’ the elements 
of the nerve cell except the axis cylin- 
der. The working out of the proper 
idea of this remained for him. It had 
been thought that the axis cylinders 
were continuous one with another. 
Nerve cells were considered to be differ- 
ent from other cells in that respect that 
instead of being merely contiguous they 
were actually continuous with at least 
certain neighboring cells. The conduc- 
tion of nerve impulses seemed to require 
such a continuity. Ramon y Cajal 
showed, however, that the minute ter- 
minal filaments of the ends of the axis 
cylinders only touched, but did not join, 
corresponding filaments from neighbor- 
ing cells. This idea of a discontinuity in 


the nervous system was so startling and . 


novel that men at first refused to accept 
it. Ramon y Cajal was doing his work 
down in Spain, and scientific work of 
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any value in medicine or in the biologi- 
cal sciences. generally had not come 
from Spain during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. His publications then were view- 
ed with sitspicion and especially by the 
German investigators in neurology. 

When the International Medical Con- 
gress held its sessions at Berlin, in 1891, 
Ramon y Cajal attended and demon- 
strated his specimens. His work had 
been done with Golgi’s stain, but he had 
applied it more particularly to embryonic 
nervous tissue. In this it gives most deli- 
cate results and he had brought with him 
some beautiful examples. After seeing 
them there could no longer be any doubt 
that he had made a great discovery, and 
it was realized that a new conception ot 
the nervous system must be accepted. It 
is interesting to note that the part of the 
proceedings of this congress which was 
most widely announced and which at- 
tracted most popular attention was Koch’s 
tuberculin cure for consumption. This 
proved to be an utter failure. Ramon v 
Cajal’s demonstrations were utterly un- 
heard of, yet proved to be revolutionarv 
in their effect upon nervous anatomy and 
upon medical ideas generally with regard 
to nervous diseases. There are some who 
consider that the public attitude toward 
these two discoveries is symbolic of what 
usually occurs with regard to supposed 
and real advances in medicine. 

After Ramon y Cajal’s discoveries and 
demonstrations the neuron theory of the 
constitution of the nervous system came 
into vogue. It was realized that each 
nerve cell was an independent entity 
which might be diseased without the next 
one in the chain of nerve cells being 
necessarily affected. The supposed felt 
work of tissue in the central nervous sys- 
tem was proved not to be a reticulum in- 
dependent of the cells, but really only a 
series of cellular processes lying. close to- 
gether. Applications of these ideas to 
mental processes became popular. Sleep 
was considered to be a pulling apart from 
one another of the ends of axis cylinders 
thru which impulses usually pass, with 
consequent unconsciousness. Narcosis 
was explained in the same way. Uncon- 
sciousness after injury to the brain was 
suggested as being the result of such a 
shock to the nerve cells that they no 
longer maintained their communication 
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with one another, but pulled apart and 
thus precluded all further intellectual! 
processes. As time went on, however, 
this method of explanation, tho popular, 
lost credit with neurologists because of 
its crudeness. 

Besides the nerve cells Ramon y Cajal 
also studied the connective tissue cells, 
which lie between the brain cells and act 
as supports for them. His investigation 
of these led him to the thought that pos- 
sibly they were the active agents in per- 
mitting, directing and also preventing the 
passage of nervous impulses. The termi- 
nations of these cells are found lying 
between the nerve cells in such ways as 
to suggest the idea that they act as insu- 
lators. If this be the case, when we 
wish to go on with certain intellectual 
processes, our will exerts itself upon 
these neuroglia, or connective tissue cells, 
and their contraction permits the true 
nerve cells to enter into communication 
with one another. This would lift the 


burden of voluntary movement from the 
nerve cells, whose function would be ex- 
pected to be much higher than this, and 
places it very properly upon the connec- 


tive tissue cells of lower rank and func- 
tion. Ramon y Cajal also pointed out 
that some of the terminations of the 
neuroglia cells were to be found in the 
walls- of the little blood vessels of the 
brain ; and that, as attention probably de- 
pends upon blood supply, these might 
very well be the instruments by which 
such an increased blood supply was ob- 
tained whenever desired in a particular 
part of the brain. 

All this is, of course, theoretic, tho it 
has for its observation some extremely 
acute observations upon the minute anat- 
omy of the neuroglia cells. The theory 
is very taking and has naturally received 
a great deal of attention. Ramon y 
Cajal has not urged it, but has been con- 
tent to suggest it as possibly throwing 
light upon the intricate problem of the 
physical mechanism of intellectual proc- 
esses. His work and that of his great 
Italian colleague have been done, in the 
spirit of supreme devotion to science, 
and without any effort to secure that 
popular advertising which is sometimes 
—apparently, at least—supposed to be 
the right of the medical discoverer. They 
are to be congratulated on the fact ‘that 
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their modesty has now won a rich re- 
ward, which will give them their due 
prominence before the world under cir- 
cumstances in which there can be no 
suspicion of their motives or of any per- 
sonal element of  self-seeking in the 
matter. 


, ; 
Subsidies for Trade With South 
America 


SecRETARY Roort’s address before the 
‘Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, 
wt Kansas City, was an elaborate argu- 
ment for an enlargement of our export 
trade with South America by ship sub- 
sidies or subventions. Our own people. 
he said, have now accumulated a surplus 
capital beyond the requirements of inter- 
nal development, and are looking for in- 
vestment opportunities abroad. South 
America has passed from the stage of 
militarism into the stage of industrialism, 
and now desires foreign capital for the 
development of natural resources. But 
we are selling to the South American 
people only 12} per cent. of the goods 
they import, altho we buy 20} per cent. 
of the goods they sell abroad; and our 
purchases from them are two and a half 
times as great as their purchases from us. 

What should our people do to increase 
this export trade? They should find out 
what the South Americans want, Mr. 
Root said, and conform the offered 
product to their customs and demands. 
They should have, in South America, 
agents who can speak Spanish or Por- 
tuguese; they should accept the credit 
system which prevails there, and which 
has been accepted by European ex- 
porters ; they should establish an Ameri- 
can bank in each of the principal cities. 
Our merchants should acquire that re- 
spect for the South American to which 
he is entitled. The investment of Ameri- 
can capital in South American countries 
should be promoted. And “it is absolute- 
ly essential that the means of communi- 
cation” (the mail, passenger and freight 
services), “should be improved and in- 
creased.” This, Mr. Root says, “under- 
lies all other considerations.” 

By ship subsidies, he argued, the de- 
sired increase of trade is to be obtained : 
not by free ships. not by reducing duties 
on goods which American ships bring to 
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our ports. The builders and the owners 
of American ships labor under two ‘lisad- 
vantages ; one imposed by our protective 
tariff, in that it compels them to pay high 
wages to officers and crews and thus 
makes the cost of operation much higher 
than it is in the competing foreign ships ; 
the other, due to the subsidies paid by 
the maritime nations of Europe. In his 
opinion, we can and should “neutralize 
these disadvantages” by governmental 
action. “We cannot repeal the protective 
tariff; we do not wish to lower the 
American standard of wages; we should 
give back to the ship-owner what we take 
away from him for the purpose of main- 
taining that standard.” The subsidies 
would be “compensation for injuries in- 
flicted upon American shipping by 
American laws.” This is the substance 
of his plea. 

Why is it that Mr. Root, in this long 
address, said nothing about the cost and 
the selling price of the American goods? 
These are absolutely essential factors. 
Some reference to them might have been 
suggested by his remarks about the effect 
of the tariff upon the pay-rolls of the 
ship-owner and the ship-builder. But 
concerning these factors he was silent. 
And yet, as we have said, they are ab- 
solutely essential in a consideration of the 
question, and of the highest importance. 
If American goods of quality equal to 
that of the foreign goods cannot be sold 
in South America at the price of the 
foreign products or at lower figures, it 
will be useless for subsidized ships to 
carry them to South American ports. 

Everybody knows that, as a rule, our 
manufactured goods cannot be sold there 
under the prices of competing foreign 
goods, if they are offered at the prices ob- 
tained here at home, with reasonable 
freight charges added, or even with the 
freight charges cut off. The tariff that 
has raised the cost of operating the 
American ship has, with the help of com- 
hinations and with other influences, made 
the price of American goods high—too 
high, as a rule, for successful competition 
with similar European goods in the South 
American market. 

Does anybody need to be told that the 
average of the prices of manufactured 
goods in the United States is high at the 
present time? The “index numbers” of 
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our leading trade journals show how 
great has been the rise in the price of 
commodities during the past few years. 
They show thatthe average is still ris- 
ing. Increases of wages granted - since 
November Ist, and amounting to not less 
than $50,000,000 a year, will cause an 
additional advance in the cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price. The increased 
cost of living, due to these higher prices, 
has for a long time been a prominent 
topic for economists and the daily press. 

It is true, as Mr. Root says, that our 
manufacturers and exporters have not | 
diligently sought to satisfy the tastes and 
wants of these consumers south of us, 
that they have not been willing to accept 
the South American credit system, have 
not set up banks down there, and have 
neglected other methods of commending 
themselves to buyers. A majority of 
them have not thought it worth while to 
do these things; they were satisfied with 
the protected home market, or they knew 
that their prices would not suit our 
friends south of the Isthmus. But if 
they had done all these things, and if 
they now had the services of a subsi- 
dized fleet of freighters, they could not 
sell their goods there, except at a large 
discount from the prices they receive at 
home. : 

American protected goods have been 
sold abroad, and are sold abroad now, at 
such a discount, but it is a practice that 
is not approved by the American public. 
The American people will not tax them- 
selves for subsidies to support such dis- 
crimination against themselves and in 
favor of foreigners. Nor do they forget 
that our manufacturers not long ago 
were selling to foreign shipbuilders on 
the Clyde the steel ship plates for freight 
steamers at prices much lower than those 
which our own shipbuilders were re- 
quired to pay for them, and that one of 
the directors of the great selling com- 
pany was a prominent advocate of sub- 
sidies, who was accustomed to point out 
that the cost of our shipbuilders’ mate- 
rial was much higher than the cost of 
similar material bought by their competi- 
tors abroad. 

A reasonable mail pay allowance, out 
of the profits of the ocean mail service, 
for lines to South America, should not 
be opposed. Additional subsidies for the 
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maintenance of trade lines would not sell 
goods upon the basis of prices now pre- 
vailing in our own market, unless the 
Government should subsidize the ex- 
porters or give buyers a rebate. Some 
eminent authorities have thought that the 
sale of our goods in South America 
could be promoted by treaties of com- 
mercial reciprocity. Such was the opin- 
ion of Mr. McKinley and his Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Kasson. This method should 
not be ignored by those who long to in- 
crease our export trade. At all events, 
they ought to consider and to discuss the 
relation of prices in the United States 
to the profitable shipment to South 
America of goods to be sold there in 
competition with similar goods imported 
from Europe. ig 


The Ethics of Tale-Bearing 


WE observe that not a few people are 
inclined to defend the three companies of 
negro soldiers who refused to tell on 
those of their number who were guilty 
of shooting and killing some innocent 
persons in Brownsville, Texas. Their 
courage and self-sacrifice we commend- 
ed, in that they would suffer the shame of 
dismission from the army rather than 
give the information which would lead to 
the discovery and punishment of their 
guilty companions. It was a squad of 
several soldiers that went thru the streets 
at night shooting into houses, and it is 
incredible that a great many of the 
soldiers do not know who they were. 
Probably all of them, close companions 
that they are, know who they were; and 
vet by a common agreement, a sort of 
“honor,” they refuse to tell. They think 
it would be dishonorable, more dishonor- 
able than te be discharged “without 
honor,” and there are not a few white 
soldiers and citizens who applaud their 
reticence. We think otherwise. 

To begin with, the crime was an un- 
soldierly and dastardly one. We don’t 
care what the provocation and insults 
may have been, it was vicious murder. 
There was no excuse for it. We do not 
suppose that even our negro journals and 
speakers defend that. They only say that 
it was unjust to punish the innocent with 
the guilty; and that the great majority 
of the soldiers, with their good record of 
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gallantry, were innocent. Certainly they 
were innocent of the murder, but they 


_did agree to shield the murderers, and 


this is a very serious offense. 

For murderers must not be shielded in 
any civilized community. Whatever may 
be thought of “honor” requiring conceal- 
ment of minor peccadillos, there can be 
no question in the case of major crimes 
which are condemned by the conscience 
of all. To lynch a criminal, against the 
law, is a great offense ; to conceal a crim- 
inal from the just execution of law is only 
a less offense. Both have the common 
gravamen that they are meant to over- 
turn law. One does it by illegally pun- 
ishing the criminal, and the other by il- 
legally saving him from punishment ; and 
which is really the worse it is not easy to 
say. Both fiout and insult law. Both 
are enemies to the peace of the commun- 
ity. 

The sentiment which stands by a com- 
panion guilty of an offense against law 
is essentially a barbarous one. It belongs 
to a barbarous state of society in which 
one considers the interests solely of the 
little phratry or tribe to which he be- 
longs. All others are enemies without 
rights. The murder of a member of an- 
other, and therefore hostile, tribe would 
be thought no offense, and the little, nar- 
row altruism of the tribe must be main- 
tained. But of all men soldiers who serve 
a whole nation, or policemen who serve 
a great city, ought to have reached be- 
yond this state of barbarism. If they 
stand by each other as they too often do, 
it is because they have forgotten their 
duties to the community they serve, 
and are thinking only of their own selves, 
which is of the essence of barbarism. 
These black soldiers forgot their soldierly 
duty to protect society, even against the 
offenders of their own number. Their 
“honor” was the honor of barbarians. 

But we speak not only of these most 
unfortunate and misguided men, whose 
fault has given a lesson to the whole 
army and to the whole country. We 
would have the parallel seen with the 
very common examples of the same error 
elsewhere. We are very sorry that a 
black regiment, which had served with so 
much distinction, should have given the 
lesson. But it is needed wherever classes 
of men or youth are set apart by them- 
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selves, and especially by students in 
academies and colleges. 

Their offenses are generally minor 
ones—they do not commit murder, altho 
such cases are known. But the same rule 
and duty apply even in minor cases of 
breach of law, whether of the coun- 
try or of the institution. Its laws 
must be maintained. He who is guilty 
of breaking them is a foe to be ex- 
posed and punished. To conceal his 
offense is to be a partaker of it. Every 
citizen, every student, should always be 
on the side of the public as against the 
offender. The only exception is when 
the law is unjust and wrong. 

Why, then, is there so general a senti- 
ment against tale-bearing? For the very 
good reason that tale-bearing is so often 
a mean and selfish act. The tale-bearer 
reports the fault of his companion usual- 
ly not because he cares for the interests 
of the body of which he is a part, but to 
curry favor with his teacher or superior. 
He wishes to down his companion so 
that he may lift himself. Such a spirit is 
quite as contemptible as it is usually re- 
garded as being, and “a tale bearer sep- 
arateth very friends.” But that does not 
‘affect the duty to inform against offenses 
when required to, in the interests of law, 
by those who have the right to demand 
information. ourts put witnesses on 
oath and require information whether the 
witnesses are willing or:not, and such is 
their duty, for the safety of the com- 
munity, and equally it is the duty of wit- 
nesses to respond. 


A Chicago daily has 


The Best’ Woman attempted to settle 


= ae the delicate question 
of “Who is the best woman in Chi- 
cago?” by a telephone vote of 400—not 
necessarily the 400—prominent women 
in that city. From the results it appears 
that the social settlement is generally re- 
garded as the most useful form of 
philanthropy, for settlement workers are 
named more often than any others. The 
best known of these, Miss Jane Addams, 
the founder of Hull House, received the 
most votes. She doubtless would have 
retained her place at the head of the list 
if the number of voters had been in- 
definitely extended or if they had been 
confined to almost any quarter of the 
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city, for she is pre-eminent in her abil- 
ity to gain and retain the respect and af- 


_ fection of people of all classes, condi- 


tions and opinions. She has shown that 
it is possible to advocate radical views 
without having one’s sanity suspected, 
and to use: tact without sacrificing one’s 
principles. Just now, however, her pop- 
ularity is under a severe strain, for she 
occupies a position in which several 
prominent men have lost their reputa- 
tions; she is a member of the Chicago 
School Board. The fight on the pay and 
promotion of teachers is hot now, and 
her independence in voting has already 
lost her friends on both sides. Next to 
Miss Addams, the greatest number of 
votes were given to Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell, the head of the settlement main- 
tained in “Packingtown” by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; she who was de- 
scribed by a pessimistic writer about the 
stockyards as “an angel standing on the 
brink of hell and throwing in snowballs 
to cool it down.” Next on the list is 
Mrs. Harriet van der Vaart, head of 
Neighborhood House, and an advocate 
of the new child labor law; Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, of the State Board of Char- 
ities; Mrs. Charles Henrotin, a leader of 
the club-women of the city, who has 
done much to secure shorter hours and 
better conditions for working girls; Mrs. 
Herman Falkenstein, who turned her 
own home into a settlement; Miss Anna 
Nicholas and Miss Mary Bartelme, who 
have done a great work among the poor 
and orphaned children of Chicago; and 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, who secured the 
establishment of the Juvenile Court. 
Evidently the ideal of womanhood has 
changed since Thucydides said that the 
best woman is she who is never heard of 
either for good or evil. 


s&s 


he Oem It is commonly believed that 
See Us 10 one can judge correctly of 
the value of his achievements 

and ability in comparison with his fel- 
lows, but it seems that this does not ap- 
ply to scientific men. Professor Cattell, 
in preparing for the Carnegie Institution 
a list of Americans who have contributed 
to the advance of science, asked ten of 
the leading representatives in each of 
twelve branches of science to arrange in 
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the order of merit the ten most eminent 
men in their respective sciences. From 
the tabulated data of this inquiry the 
probable error of each man’s judgment in 
comparigon with the consensus of the 
whole has been calculated. It might be 
thought that there would be difficulty 
about assigning to oneself the proper 
rank in the list, but this proved to be the 
easiest task of all. The men of science 
showed themselves just about as apt to 
underestimate as to overestimate them- 
selves, and the results show that on the 
whole a man’s estimate of his own emi- 
nence is more accurate than the estimate 
of any one of his colleagues. This con- 
firms statistically the impression one gets 
from conversing with scientists and hear- 
ing them lecture, that they possess to an 
unusual degree the power of regarding 
their work objectively and impersonally. 
The true man of science, in reviewing the 
recent progress of research in his field, 
neither avoids the mention of his own 
contributions nor obtrudes them. In 


spite of personal jealousies and antipa- 
thies, of inequalities in opportunities and 


advantages, credit for work done any- 
where in the world, is assigned with re- 
markable accuracy and impartiality by 
other workers in the same field. It would 
be interesting to see if artists, musicians, 
statesmen and authors would judge as 
justly of themselves and of each other. 
In the republic of science there are no 
artificial ranks and orders to impede or 
falsify. The. only official selection ap- 
proaching to Professor Cattell’s list 
is the National Academy of Science, 
which is supposed to include the hundred 
most eminent men of science in the 
United States. Against this as against 
every similar body the world over, 
charges of favoritism are often brought, 
but it stands the test of comparison with 
this more accurately selected list very 
well. Out of the first hundred men on 
the list 61 are included among the 97 
members of the National Academy, and 
of the first 30 men on the list 28 are in 
the academy. The four thousand scienti- 
fic men of the United States are dis- 
tributed as follows among the sciences: 
Chemistry, 677; physics, 672; geology, 
444; zoology, 441; botany, 401; path- 
ology, 357: mathematics, 340; psy- 
chology, 194; astronomy, 160; anatomy, 
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118; physiology, 105; anthropology, 91. 
The representation in the National Acad- 
emy is very closely proportioned to these 
numbers. 
& 

A new variant of “Cher- 
chez la femme” moves 
the nobler minds of It- 
aly. Patriotic Italians, concerned at the 
undermining of the morale of the people, 
due to many causes, notably the general 
revolt against the Church machine and 
the lavish use of money by foreign tour- 
ists, are maturing a strong conviction 
that the important thing to be done is to 
provide for women independent means 
to secure the primary necessities of food, 
clothing and shelter, lacking which they 
are easy prey. This idea of the uplift of 
women as a means of social regenera- 
tion seizes them with a novelty and force 
which we can hardly conceive, and ac- 
counts for the enthusiasm with which 
the jury at the exposition at Milan ac- 
claimed the combined religious, social 
and educational work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, New 
York, especially the educational work, so 
complete in its adaptation to all grades 
and capacities of mind at minimum cost. 
Indeed, it barely escaped the Grand Prix 
on the ground that it had never been 
heard of before by most of the jurors, 
receiving the next award, the diploma 
of honor with gold medal, and gold and 
silver medals for its president and secre- 
tary. An interesting bit of history of 
this school, lodged in an outgrown build- 
ing in what is becoming the wholesale 
woolen section of New York, where 
2,600 girls receive instruction, is that it 
was begun thirty-five years ago by one 
still its forceful and progressive head, 
who could not sleep for thinking what 
must be the fate of the industrially de- 
fenseless of her own age and sex—a 
dominant idea which has controlled the 
work during its full development to a 
standard which impresses the sociolo- 
gists of Europe. 


A Grand Prize 
for Women 


The President of the 
Mormon Church, 
Joseph F. Smith, 
sixty-nine years old, pleaded guilty last 
week to the charge of unlawful cohabita- 
tion, and was fined $300. He pleaded 


Conviction of the 
Mormon President 
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that he had contracted no plural mar- 
riage for twenty-two years, but had sim- 
ply retained the wives previously mar- 
ried. The old cases of polygamy, he 
understocd, were to be left undisturbed, 
as the parties would soon die off. The 
doctrine of monogamy is one that has 
had to be developed by the growth of the 
moral principles. There have always 
been nations, as there still are, which see 
no wrong in polygamy, simply because 
their moral standards are not yet devel- 
oped, and when such pagans or Moham- 
medans accept our Christian faith and 
rules, there often has to be allowance 
made and patience exercised to avoid a 
wrong to their innocent wives. Doubt- 
less there was such polygamy condoned 
in the early Christian Church, altho pe- 
lygamists were excluded from official 
positions. But the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent with the Mormons of Utah. They 
had been born in Christian lands: 
they knew well enough what was the 


current standard of social life. If 
they adopted and practiced  polvg- 
amy, it was as a voluntary protest 


against the monogamous system. They 
have a far less claim to tolerance than 
have Mohammedan converts, to whom 
the question had never arisen. And 
those who had entered plural marriage 
before it was made illegal were under 
no moral obligation to continue in mar- 
ital relations with all their wives. They 
could at least support and provide for 
other wives apart, while living with a 
single one. And yet the wrong of those 
who expected tacit permission to retain 
their former wives allows of much more 
mercy than in the case of those who have 
wilfully married since the legislation. 


& 


The Committee on Pol- 
ity and Vested Inter- 
wer ests of the three de- 
nominations seeking to unite, the Con- 
gregationalists, the United Brethren 
and the Methodist Protestants. made 
substantial progress in Pittsburg last 
week, so that the outlook is still very 
hopeful. There are twenty - one mem- 
bers in each of these two committees, 
equally divided between the three 


The Tri-Church 
Union 


churches, and they found no essential dif- 
A principal point 


ferences of view. 
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which had been under careful considera- 
tion by the lawyers was that of the legal 
difficulties involved, and it was agreed 
that, in order not to. invalidate property 
interests, it would be necessary to keep 
up for a time the existing corporations, 
while they would work thru the new mis- 
sionary and other organizations that 
would act for the united church. The 
discussions since the previous meeting of 
the committees at Dayton, O., have led 
to some not very important modifications 
of the plan of polity then agreed upon. 
generally in the direction of more flexi- 
bility, but retaining the separate right of 


‘ veto of each body in their National Coun- 


cil until the complete consolidation is ef- 
fected. Thus far everything looks hope- 
ful, altho it will yet take several years to 
reach the final result. 


& 


They say they don’t want “offskins” in 
California, which means yellow men, and 
the mildest proposal for exclusion is that 
credited to President Jordan and others, 
to seek a treaty with Japan by which 
Japanese coolies should be shut out. But 
by coolies we understand is meant men 
that work with their hands, that handle 
a spade, or do garden or housework. We 
need not expect Japan easily to consent 
to such a treaty. Of course it would 
have to be reciprocal, so that American 
coolies, hand-workers, should be ex- 
cluded from Japan. 


& 


There are other ways to heal an op- 
pressive trust than by legal enactment. 
In England a soap trust was organized 
less than two months ago, and the public. 
by the newspapers, attacked it so effec- 
tively as against public policy, that the 
sixty million trust voluntarily dissolved, 
and each firm will keep its business sep- 
arate. The managers had to submit, for 
the people would not buy of the combine. 
Popular indignation did it. Thus soap 
once more is the measure of civilization. 


& 


Mr. Peary says he will try again to 
reach the Pole. We hope he will, and 
that Mr. Jesup and his associates. will 
provide the needful funds. The task must 
be achieved, and let Mr. Peary try it. 





Insurance 


The General Agent in Life 


Insurance 


By Forses LInpsaAy. 


aa the light of the action taken by George R. 
Scrugh am, manager of the International Policy Hol:t- 
ers’ ommittee, last week, in writing the Governor of 
every State in the Union regarding the alleged cam- 
—~ abuses and calling for the cancellation of the 
icenses of the several interested companies to write 
insurance, the following article defining the status of 
the general agent is particularly timely and informing 
Ep1tor. ] 


THE influence of life insurance gen- 
eral agents in the affairs of the com- 
panies they represent is much more po- 
tent than is generally realized. This is 
especially true with regard to the three 
great New York companies, and has 
been strikingly evident on several critical 
occasions. Thirteen years ago, at the 
time of the Banta-Beers exposé, Mr. 
George’ W. Perkins contrived, by the 
support of the Western general agents 
of the New York Life, the election of 
Mr. John A. McCall to the presidency 
of that company, and, incidentally, his 
own elevation to the vice-presidency. 

In the recent imbroglio, the general 
agency associations frequently displayed 
their power to direct and control move- 
ments of vital importance to the policy- 
holders, and a recent development in the 
election campaign of the New York Life 
exhibits its general agents again to the 
fore in a concerted plan to place an offi- 
cer who graduated from their ranks at 
the head of the company. In the event 
of their failure to consummate this de- 
sign—that is to say, in case a majority 
of the policy-holders by their votes indi- 
cate disapproval of it—these general 
agents threaten to start a new company. 
This would entail, of course, the “switch- 
ing’”’—to use a technical term for which 
“filching’” would be an expressive sub- 
stitute—of as much of the business now 
upon their books as possible. 

The proper relationship of the general 
agent to his company has been too long 
lost sight of in the giant concerns. Un- 
der the old régime it was to the general 
agent that the administration looked for 
the collection of friendly proxies, and his 
blind support of the executive head of 
the company was an invariable condition 
of continuance in its service. In more 


than one instance the present manage- 
ments have indicated their intention to 
maintain the former status of the rela- 
tionship, and renitent, or not readily 
amenable general agents have been dis- 
ciplined, and, in a few cases, summarily 
discharged. 

At first flush, seeking analogy in the 
familiar illustrations afforded by com- 
mercial concerns, this may appear to be 
a right and proper condition, but the 
parallel fails. under examination. The 
general agents of a mutual life insurance 
company, such as the New York Life, 
for instance, are the paid servants, not 
of the president, or any other officer, but 
of the policy-holders who constitute the 
whole company. This is not an academic 
distinction, but a practical condition 
which has the most important bearing 
upon the interests of the policy-holders. 

The first duty of a general agent 
should be to promote and safeguard the 
interests of the policy-holders carried 
upon his books, and indirectly of the en- 
tire body comprising the company. The 
policy-holders of the companies which 
were recently investigated might have 
been, and should have been, protected by 
the general agents against the occurrence 
of the abuses that were brought to light ; 
but under the existing conditions they 
were necessarily active participators in 
the evil practices. The condition to 
which attention is drawn is remediable. 
In many of the smaller companies it is 
obviated by the simple method of placing 
the agency affairs in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the directors. This committee 
makes all contracts, frames all regula- 
tions and transacts all important busi- 
ness relating to the agencies. It does 
these things, be it understood, effectively 
—not perfunctorily. Thus the general 
agent is rernoved from the undue influ- 
ence and control of any one man and is 
maintained in a desirable degree of inde- 
pendence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

ed 

Dividends announced : 

City & Suburban. Homes, semi-annual, 2% 
per cent., payable Dec. 4th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., special 40 per cent. 
on common stock, payable Jan. 2d, 1907. 
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Mr. Ryan's Interests 


Tuomas F. Ryan’s withdrawal from 
the boards of all the railway or industrial 
corporations with which he has been con- 
nected was announced last week on the 
day of the issue, in Belgium, of a royal 
decree granting very large concessions to 
him and his associatés for the exploita- 
tion of the mineral and rubber resources 
of the Congo Free State. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that Mr. Ryan ceases to 
be a director in about twenty-five cor- 
porations because of the new responsibil- 
ities imposed by his interest in these con- 
cessions. His own explanation is that 
while it is impossible for him to attend 
so many board meetings and discharge 
properly his obligations to the stock- 
holders concerned, he is also convinced 
that he can “best serve the financial and 
fiduciary institutions” with which he is 
associated by sévering his “official con- 
nection with the railroad and industrial 
corporations with which they necessarily 
have constant business relations.” He 
withdraws from the boards of the New 
York street railway companies, the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, the Tobacco 
Trust, and a score of other corporations, 
but remains on the boards of the Morton 
Trust Company, National Bank of Com- 
merce and Washington Life. It will be 
recalled that stock control of the Equit- 
able Life was purchased by him. 

At the last session of the Legislature 
a law was enacted making it a misde- 
meanor for a trustee or director of a life 
insurance company, trust company, or 
similar financial institution to be a direc- 
tor of another corporation having busi- 
ness with such a company or institution 
in the way of loans or syndicate under- 
writings. Mr. Ryan is probably familiar 
with this law. Probably the new Attor- 
ney-General will desire to see it enforced. 
It is understood that Mr. Ryan will re- 
tain his stock interests in the companies 
which he will no longer serve as a direc- 
tor, and that in several boards his sons 
will succeed him. 

In the Congo venture, Mr. Ryan, him- 
self a man of great wealth, is associated 
with other Americans who command the 
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Financial 


support of very large accumulations of 


capital. Aimong them are the Messrs. 
Guggenheim, who control our smelting 
industry; Join D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Edward B. Aldrich, who is Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s brother-in-law and a son of the 
Senator from Rhode Island.. One of 
their companies has a New York charter. 
The people of New York and of the 
United States expect, of course, that the 
exploitation in which these men will be 
directly engaged will not be character- 
ized by such cruelty as King Leopold has 
approved or permitted, and that their in- 
fluence will be exerted to prevent, in the 
Congo Free State, inhuman treatment 
of the natives by others: 


& 


....By declaring a cash dividend of 
400 per cent. the directors of the Chase 
National Bank have provided the means 
for an increase of the bank’s capital from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. This dividend 
of $4,000,000 will be paid on December 
12th to the stockholders, who will use it 
in taking up $4,000,000 of new stock is- 
sued at par. The bank will then have a 
surplus of $4,000,000. The capital stock 
is thus increased in order that the bank 
may lend a larger amount to a single 
customer. A law passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress permits a bank to loan 
to one applicant a sum not exceeding 10 
per cent. of capital and surplus combined, 
but also limits such a loan to 30 per cent. 
of the capital stock, which is an incon- 
venient restriction for a bank having a 
large surplus and a comparatively smal! 
capital. 


...-According to advance sheets of the 
forthcoming number of Poor’s Manual, 
the length of the steam railroads of the 
United States at the end of 1905 was 
217,341 miles, and the capitalization of 
the companies, in stock and bonds, was 
$14,563,199,931. 

....During the ten months ending 
with October, according to the Mining 
World, American companies in the min- 
ing industries paid $77,193,336 in divi- 
dends. Copper companies are at the head 
of the list, with a total of $48,517,000, 
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| Masons Femlie 


potion GOING AWAY 


were among the first American manufac- 

tured articles to win recognition abroad : 

and to spread the fame of American me- 
chanical genius in foreign countries. 


Since 1854 they have been We include pretty nearly every 
exporte d to every civilized cown- place of attraction in one or more 
try on the fi ace of the earth. of our select parties (California, 

Since 186li they have been Mexico, Florida, West Indies, 
awarded the highest possible Europe, etc.) Travel with patty 
honors at all great international or not, as you please. We shall 
expositions. be glad to send booklets. 

T hey are to-day, as they Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
always ‘have been, the Diergwhiens 
Best-toned 


Most durable RAYMOND & 


Most economical 


instruments of their class. WHITCOMB CO. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


° New York; 25 UnionSquare Philadelphia: 1005 — 
Meusonk Hrmlin Co, | | reece wstaeess_ proto: rce aa, re 








WINTER? 





Boston, 492 Boylston St. New York, 139 Fifth Ave. 




















Sweepstakes at the Valley Fair. 


men’s Associations, | have received 
$396.42, and all on butter made with the 
U. S. Separator, which produces cream in 
the very condition * making butter 
of the highest quality. 

Very truly Yours, 

MRS. CARRIE J. NELSON-SHACKFORD- 


The U. S. is popular with the best butter makers the country over. It 
skims absolutely <* cleanest of any ator, holding the World’s 
Record and it combines with that cabquliey 
iver the best cream. 


Tf you want to make the best butter, let us send you one of our fine, 
large, new Catalogues, swenteg how the U. S. wi ; 
! New Catalogue No. 79,” and we will send tt promptly 





advantage—the ability to de- 


Vermont Farm Machine Co.: 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Bighteen Distributing Warehouses in the U. S. and Canada 


UU. s. WINS 


$432.42 IN PREMIUMS 


For One of Vermont’s Noted Buttermakers 


Hillside Dairy Farm, E. Ryegate, Vt., Oct. 1, 1906. 
I am pleased to inform you that my butter made from cream separated 


by the U. S., won the Dairy Sweepstakes 
Vt., this year. 1906 makes the fifth time my butter has taken the Dairy 


uring the past years I have received from you as special premiums on 
U. S. Butter, $36.00, mostly $2.00 at a time; and from Fair and Dairy- 


will help you do it. Ask for 


at the Valley Fair, Brattleboro, 
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MAMMOTH'POULTRY FARM 


Largest Enterprise of this Character 


Ever Undertaken. A Chance for All to Participate in the 


Profits, 10 Per Cent. Dividends Guaranteed 
Directed and Managed by CHAS. 0. CYPHERS, the World’s Authority on Poultry 
A UNEQUALED OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL INVESTORS 


To raise Poultry upon a scale never heretofore 
attempted is the purpose of some hard-headed 
business men in New York State. A 260-acre 
farm, offering ideal conditions for poultry rais- 
ing, has been purchased and is being rapidly 
stocked. 

Mr. Chas. A, Cyphers, of Buffalo, N. Y., one 
of the foremost Poultry experts of the United 
States, is directing the enterprise, and his marked 
ability in this field guarantees beyond question 
the success of the venture. 

Persons unfamiliar with the Poultry industry 
have little realization of its magnitude. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census Reports Five Hundred 
Million Dollars’ worth of Poultry and Eggs are 
produced annually throughout the United States. 
This vast sum exceeds in value all the iron and 
steel produced in the nation; it is far in excess 
of the wheat and corn grown on the farms of 
the country, and is more money than all.the gold 
and silver mines of all the world produce in 
a year. 

The peculiar feature of: this immense industry 
is the fact that fully four-fifths of the product 
is raised by farmers and small Poultry men, who 
have little or no knowledge of the science of 
breeding, incubating or raising Poultry. The 
stock is allowed to shift for itself, the conditions 
are anything but favorable for producing good 
results, while marketing facilities are extremely 
crude and limited, and yet, even under such ad- 
verse circumstances Poultry keeping frequently 
pays as high as fifty per cent. on the investment. 

To enter the Poultry business on a large scale, 
under the most favorable circumstances, with 
demonstrated scientific methods and skillful, ex- 
perienced management, the Model’ Poultry Com- 
pany was formed. 

Their plan enables one to make money out of 
the Poultry industry without knowing anything 
about the business, without devoting any time 





to it, and with a capital of from $10.00 up. It 
does not necessitate one’s coming er into 
the poultry business. It is simply a plan for in- 
vestment in a stogk company—The Model Poultry 
Company. 

THE MAN AT THE HELM 


In all corporate business enterprises success 
depends upon the personality of the man at the 
helm, and most especially is this true in a busi- 
ness of this character. Everyone familiar with 
the Poultry industry knows Mr. Chas. A. Cyphers 
as an expert of the highest degree in the science 
of breeding, incubating and raising Poultry. As de- 
signer and inventor of the most successful incubat- 
ing and brooding apparatus in the world, he has nec- 
essarily been in the foremost rank of investigators 
in artificial Poultry rearing. Over half a million 
copies of his book, “Incubation and Its Natural 
Laws,” have been sold. This work is recognized 
the world over as the last word and final author- 
ity in this science, It is used as a text-book in 
practically all of the Agricultural Colleges and 
Government Experimental Stations of the United 
States and Canada, where Poultry classes are run, 
as well as in Russia and other European coun- 
tries. Beyond a doubt, he is the one man best 
qualified by training, experience and aptitude to 
successfully manage and direct a Poultry business 
on such a large scale. 

IDEAL LOCATION 


In a recent interview with Mr. Cyphers re- 
garding this novel enterprise, he went on to say, 
“For several years I have been shaping my other 
business affairs so that I could give a great part 
of my time to the rearing of Poultry on a large 
scale. With this end in view, the Model Poultry 
Company was organized late this spring, and a 
farm site most desirable in every particular, was 
found. At East Aurora, N. Y. (12 miles from 
Buffalo), where my other business interests are 





A VIEW OF THE MODEL POULTRY FARM. 
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centered, we purchased 260 acres, and the Model 
Farm came into existence. By buying three ad- 
joining farms, I was able to control the water 
supply and secure just the lay of land I wanted, 


a long, gentle slope, bisected by slight ravines, — 


which aftord perfect, natural drainage, assuring 
continued sweet, dry soil. With the added ad- 
vantage of a good growing climate, we have an 
— location for a large and successful Poultry 
arm.” ’ : 


AT LEAST 10% GUARANTEED 


“No matter how promising the future of a 
business may be, the first year or two are gen- 
erally looked upon as a constructive, rather than 
a profit-making period. In the case of the Model 
Farm, I have the business so well in hand that 
I will personally guarantee an annual dividend 
of 10 per cent. for the first two years.” 

“T confidently expect the business to earn more 
than this the first year and more than 20 per 
cent. the second. Title to the farm was not 
secured until the middle of April, and yet in this 
short time just see the remarkable progress we 
have made. Carpenters and laborers have been 
steadily working all summer, erecting large brood- 
ing and laying houses, and by the time snow 
flies we will have brooding capacity for 50,000 
chicks and laying: houses for eight thousand head. 
Notwithstanding the confusion caused by. the 
building operations, we started right in to raise 
poultry. By pushing our incubators and using 
a portable equipment of colony brooders and 
small colony houses, we overcame every obstacle. 
We had, on October ist, after a period covering 
only five and one-half months, over 16,000 grow- 
ing chicks and over 3,000 ducklings and had 
already marketed over 3,000 ducklings and twice 
as many broilers. Our receipts from the broilers 
and ducklings now going to market are already 
meeting our expenses for Poultry work, and with- 
in thirty days we will be making a handsome 


profit.” 
$50,000 YEARLY PROFIT 


“For the second year I plan to raise over one 
hundred thousand broilers and roasting chickens 
and to carry from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
layers for market eggs. For the full first year’s 
laying period of a hen’s life an average profit 
of $1.25 per head can be made. Twenty thousand 
head will stand to net a profit of $25,000.00. A 
hundred thousand broilers and roasters will net 
as much more.” 

“The Model Poultry Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, is 
capitalized at $100,000.00—10,000 shares of a par 
value of $10.00 each, fully paid and non-assess- 
able. I personally subscribed and paid for $25,- 
000.00 worth of stock. A portion has been set 
aside and is being sold in small subscriptions to 
poultrymen who wish to ship their product to 
our selling agencies and to profit by the educa- 
tional value of the bulletins which will be issued 
for the benefit of all stockholders who keep or 
contemplate keeping Poultry for pleasure or profit. 
We shall establish our own selling agencies, 
eliminating the middleman and securing the to 
price for the company and for the subscribers.” 

“To properly finance the company and enable 
it to do a large and profitable business, a por- 
tion of its capital stock is offered to investors.” 

“Unlike the usual stock proposition without 
any ground work in fact, the stock in the Model 


Poultry Company is being sold only at par, be- 
cause every share of stock issued has been paid 
for and is worth one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar.” 


SAFE AS A SAVINGS BANK 


“This is not a wildcat mining proposition, with 
ninety-nine chances of failure to one of success, 
nor a ‘get-rich-quick’ scheme, inviting one to put 
their money in an enterprise which exists only 
on paper and promising imaginary profits. The 
Model Poultry Company has substance! The 
Model Farm is a real farm already in successful 
operation, and the progress made in less than 
five months shows that the company will make 
money for its subscribers. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a safe, conservative and highly 








profitable investment, just as safe as the usual 
bond or mortgage that pays 4 or 5 per cent. I 
will personally guarantee a 10 per cent. annual 
dividend for two years, covering ‘what is usually 
the constructive period of a new business, when 
investors do not expect dividends to be earned. 
I will do this because I know the business, and 
the profits are already in sight. The business 
interests of all stockholders and the business in- 
terests of myself must be identical.” 

This is an investment opportunity in which 
large profits are certain and practically all, risk 
eliminated. The property is of easy access, is 
right close to Buffalo, and can be inspected at 
any time. 

_Any one desirous of looking into the proposi- 
tion, with a view to investing any sum from 
$10.00 up, is requested to fill out the coupon 
below and mail same to Chas. A. Cyphers, Henry 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Full and complete in- 
formation, showing views of the farm, poultry 
buildings, poultry, etc., will be mailed to every 
inquirer. 

MODEL POULTRY COMPANY 
GRARLES A. CYPHERS, Pres't., 88 Henry Street, Buffale, B. Y, 
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Dotel 
Martinique 


BROADWAY, THIRTY-SECOND 
and THIRTY-THIRD STREETS 





Under the same management as the 
Hotel St. Denis. 


@ That splendid serviceand atten- 
tion to small details that have 
made the ‘‘St. Denis” famous 
among the older New York 
hotels are now duplicated in the 
very center of the shopping and 
theater district. 


@The Martinique offers at 
moderate rates the very highest 
standard of entertainment to the 
transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
‘Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 
‘and upwards. 


@The Martinique restaurants 
have already become famous for 
their excellence of cuisine and 
service. 





Wm. Taylor & Son 


INCORPORATED 














Come !—beé the guest of 


San Antonio 


Leave the chilly North behind you, 
and find health and pleasure under the stainless 
splendor of her turquoise sky. 

To all newcomers, San Antonio offers a thou- 


this winter. 


sand delightful surprises. For the sightseer, the 
old Mission Churches are still here, the Cathe- 
dral of San Fernando, and gray and ghostly in 
the dazzling sunlight, the historic Alamo. For 
the invalid a perfect combination of sunny 
weather, pure dry air, beautiful scenery and mod- 
ern accommodations. 


The Climate’s the Thing 


in San Antonio 


The invigorating air, dry and warm; the alti- 
tude; the perfect natural drainage, all combine 
to make temperature as nearly perfect as can be. 
It is possible to spend most of each. day, from 
November to March, outdoors. The parks and 
plazas, the margins of the creeks and rivers, the 
groves of palm and magnolia, lose nothing of 
their lustrous green during the winter pine 

San Antonio is, of all America, the oddest 
blending of modern utility and beauty with the 
romance and heroism of the medieval. 


Come to San Antonio! The excep- 
tionally low rates during the Winter 
months—the excellent train service and 
accommodations via the M. K. & T. Ry. 
makes it a journey of but small cost and 
not of tiresome length. Write today for 
full particulars as to rates, etc. 


W. S. ST. GEORGE, 
General Passenger Agent, M. K. & T. R’y., 
699 Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
OR 


GEO. L. THAYER, 
D. P. A., 309 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Most Delightful Cruise: 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and ble 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
tower three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 

wer-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 
YORK AND PORTO RICO COMPANY'S palatial steamers will 
ae you from New York to Porto Rico direct going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at all the interesting places 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern,—the giv e the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions. tine boat is your hotel during the entire mi af hey combine speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms. Every accommodation which the ingenuity of man could devise. 

Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$140. Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP C0., 
= or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO.,25 Union Sqnare,u-¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 


L YEAR ROUND CRUISES 


between 


New York and New Orleans 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Passenger Steamships 





Weekly Service from Each Port 


THREE MAGNIFICENT NEW SHIPS 
‘*MOMUS”’ ‘* ANTILLES ”’ ** CREOLE ” 
10,000 TONS 16 KNOTS 
SPEED—COMFORT—SAFETY 





Connecting at NEW ORLEANS with rail lines for all points in 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW and OLD MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 


Inquire any Southern Pacific Agent 


L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 1 or 349 Broadway, New York 
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MEXICO-ST. LOUIS SPECIAL. 


SECOND SEASON——ENTIRELY NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Solid Through Vestibuled Train Service 
between St. Louis and the City of Mexico 
ene ff 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
TEXAS & PACIFIC R’Y, 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN RR. R. 


AND THE 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO. 
FIRST TRIP—Season 1906-7—Leave ST. LOUIS 9.00 a. m. Tuesday, November 20th. 
SOUTH-BOUND. 


-&G. N. BR. R see 
. NA NAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
. TILLO NATIONAL LINES OF sees 
. oIT'y OF MEXICO..NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
NORTH-BOUND. 
. CITY OF MEXICO. wastoual I 
- SALTILLO TIONAL I 
. M NATIONAL ‘. N. 
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Composite Baggage and Library Smoker, Dining Car, Drawing Room, 
Stateroom and Observation Sleeping Cars. 


For descriptive pamphlets and further information, address 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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An Open 
Letter: 


I recently addressed the following letter to 
Mr. W.-J. Tyrrell, of Chicago, relative to the 
Texas Gulf Coast Country. I should like to 
address the same message to every man in the 
United States who is seeking a new home or 
who has some capital to invest in a safe and 


sure proposition. 


Please read every word of it: 








ROCK ISLAND LINES, 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Pass'r Traffic Manager, CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS. 


SUBJECT: Gulf Coast Country. 


MR. W. J. TYRRELL, 
211 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 


Country in Texas, as requested. 


CHICAGO, September 18, 1906. 


In reply to your favor of the rath inst., I have sent.you 
supply of descriptive books, etc., on the Gulf Coast 


All of the items which have been published as to the pro- 
duction of crops are facts. I was particularly cautious to 
have our men get nothing but truths. I visited that 





country three times personally, and believe it is as progres- 
sive and promises as well as any country which I.khow of, 
and I will frankly make the statement that theré’is no land 
that can _ excel it for productiveness, I don't care ‘where it 
is located. >. 

The only way, however, to find out all these things is.to 
go down and look the country over. You can satisfy your- 
self on examination as to the truthfulness of everything 
we have said. Understand me, I donot mean that the ex- 
amples which we set forth in our advertisements as to the 
amount of money that can be made on these various farms 
would be the experience of everyone who settles in that 
country— but capable farmers, willing to work as these 
men have done, can undoubtedly get very large returns 
for the amount they invest. — Yours very truly, 

P.S. Our semi-monthty excur- 
sion rates make it possible to in- 
vestigate at slight expense; the 
round trip is but @25 from Chi- 
cago, @20 from St. Louis, and : 
you have 30 days return limit. Pi Traffic M 





a 














If YOU wish to read the descriptive fiterature ‘men- 








tioned, send me your name and address in this coupon 
to-day. It will cost you nothing and will.give you some 
idea of the possibilities of making money in Texas—it 
will show you what others have done and are doing, 
besides giving you an accurate description of the country 
and conditions there. 

Why not do it to-day ? 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic. Manager 


ROCK ISLAND - FRISCO LINES 


La Salle Station, Chicago, or Frisco Bldg., St. Louis. 





TEXAS GULF COUPON. 





Send information to 





Addr. 
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DELIGHTFUL WINTER CRUISES 


To Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean, Adriatic Seas and the ORIENT. 
To EGYPT and yes _— Also to 2 egg gi Panama Canal, the 














descrjjt wer C by Sibi tei? 
Ds we zessin "paca Luise,” ‘Oceana, 67 





H INE 
1229 W; San Francisco, Cal 
159 St., St. Louis, Mo. 


st. > 


Saal. 
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/ SMUG CATES 


. BOSTON Dec.12, 19, 
726, at 10am. Rate, $100. 


PHILADELPHIA Dec. 13, 20, 
27, at 10 a.m, Rate, $100. 


a 
/ BALTIMORE on ships of the 
} Line Dec. 12,19. Rate, $85. 


THE UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Announce Three Special Trips to 


AMAICA 222" 
Necessary Expenses : : :; 
$85 to 3100 Duration, 19 Days 


Upon the magnificent Admiral steamers, thus giving the tourist or the city-weary an 
exceptional opportunity to visit the Gem of the West Indies under ideal conditions. 
ITINERARY.—Leave Boston, Philadelphia or Baltimore on dates specified above, Port Antonio (stopping at 
Hot?! Titchfield). with drives to Annota Bay, Castleton Gardens, Kingston (stopping at Constant Spring or 
Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant Bay and Bowden. returning to Boston or Philadelphia. - : 
While at Port Antonio side trips covering Windsor, Burlington, Swift River, Blue Hole, and a rafting trip on 
river Rio Grande have been arranged for. - “ 
REGULAR SERVICE.—The fleet of Admiral Steamers also maintain a regular service, leaving Boston and 


Philadelphia each week. ‘ P nae ‘ 
We will send free “°A Happy Month in Jamaica.”’ a beautifully illustrated book. also “The @olden Carribean,”’ 


our monthly paper. giving valuable information to the traveler. Address local tourist agents, or 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY _—.S. JOPP, General Passenger Agent, Long Wharf, Boston. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
Wall Street, Corner Broad August Belmont & Co. 


NEW YORK 
DREXEL & CO. BANKERS 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
31 Boulevard Haussmann Messrs. Rothschild 


PARIS 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS London, Paris and Vienna 

Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 

ae , aes gga psa se ae pe ee Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 

on, ts. oreign Exchange. ommerc: : 

Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for able in all parts of the world. 

Travelers, available in all parts of the world. Draw Bills of Exchange. and make Tele- 
graphic Tratisfers to Europe, Cuba and the 

Arroausys aup Agents oy other West Indies. Mexico and California. 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
No. 22 Old Broad Street of Investment Securities. 

















LONDON 
Fisk & Robinson 
3 BANKERS | 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 


NEW YORK BOST ON 
: Members New York Stock Exchange 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight 
draft, Certificates of deposit issued payable on demand or at a stated date. Interest allowed 
on daily balances and on money deposited pending investment. Loans made on approved 
security. . 

FISCAL AGENCY 

ACCOUNTS for the payment of bonds, coupons, dividends, etc., and for the transfer and 

registration of securities received from municipal, railroad and other corporations. 





INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED STATES BONDS and other investment securities bought and sold. Orders on 
the New York Stock Exchange executed on commission for cash. 
.MONTHLY, REVIEW of the Government Bond and Railroad Bond situation, together 
with a list of current offerings yielding from 3% to 4% per cent., forward«d upon request. 
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LATHAM 
ALEXANDER & CO, 


BANKERS 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





Conduct a General 
Banking Business 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Bill of Exchange 

“Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 

Collections 

Certificates of Deposits 


BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL 
BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 

RESOURCES. 
Bone ad GROG «cess socdcopeerncececes 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits....... 





 MOUEGIEOM, UD. oc ccckesideiecacecees 1,766,405 61 
nking bouse, furniture and fixtures....... 130,000 00 
Other real estate owned..........sseeeeeees 22,617 30 
Bue from National banks (not reserve agents) 71,358 84 
Checks and other cash items...:........... 73,020 43 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 470,632 71 
Notes of other National banks............. 27,086 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 9,836 96 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
MOGRD onc dh gnntssesbacatasb soseccusece ste 1,130,363 50 
Legal-tender note® ........+-+eeeeeeeseses ,007 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
GE GIVCBIACION) © 2 cc ccc cccccccccccecccecs 10,000 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
SRO. CUD oc ccscssacotewdacccccces 500 00 
DE Wess sihetaasthammaninabineeskee $7,565,746 40 
LIABILITIES 
Capital | BORE Bec ccccecesccsccevacese $200,000 00 
SERS SRP ee ee ae ee oem 400,000 00 
~~ ee pe less expenses and taxes 
Sided oeadin 3 6.bis chukinnbt swe ee eden 440,706 64 
wotlonai bank notes outstanding............ 200,000 00 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 1, 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 168,714 76 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 4,761,142 41 


Demand certificates of deposit............. 735,630 12 


COE, GED oc ceccncce creccnenstneseces 109,740 33 
Cashier’s checks »outstanding............... 3,812 14 
United States deposits...............s000-- ,000 
Bills payable, including certificates of deposit 
TOE GU BOTS G cc ccc ccccccccesccssede 600,000 00 
nebates todo sasenssabncmenesues $7, 565,746 40 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
I, JAMES C. BROWER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
JAS C. BROWER, Cashier. 
ee and sworn to before me this 15th day of November 


/ LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Public. 
City and County of New York. 


OBART J. PARK, 
ISIDOR STRAUS, 
CHARLES B. WEBSTER, 


Correet—Attest: . 
} Directors. 











DIVIDENDS 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Express Company, held on November 14th, 1906, a dividend 
of $3.00 per share was declared, payable January 24, 
1907, to shareholders of record at the close of business on 
De —— 15th, 1906 

JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CITY & SUBURBAN HOMES CO. 


281 FOURTH AVE., 
New York, November 14, 1906. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
dividend of TWO AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT., 
payable out of the net earnings for the SIX MONTHS 
ending October 31, 1906, v.as declared on the capital stock 
issued of this ost. and ordered paid on December 
4th next to stockholders of record on that date. 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, Treasurer. 











NILES-BEMONT-POND COMPANY 


New York, November 24th, 1906. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of NILES- 
BEMENT- POND COMPANY held today, a special dividend 
of Forty Per Cent. was declared upon the COMMON STOCK 
of the Company payable on January 2d, 1907, to Stock- 
holders of record at 3 P. M., November 30th, 1906. The 
Transfer Books will be closed from 3 P. M., November 

30th, and reopen at 10 A. M., December 10th, 1906. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE | 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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xl 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHAN i) cece 
NA’ NAL BANK 


of the City of New York, 








at New York, inthe State of New York, at the close of 
business November 12th, 1906: 
RESOURCES. : 

Laeame aml GIsOSUROBs «occ ocwsccocccccccce $5,508,984 97 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 37 
U. 8. bonds to. secure circulation........... 250,000 00 
Pr’ C0 is, Gh laren. cactes aneosce ea 10,000 00 
BOMGR, GOCUFIEICS, O66. oc éocic cc cie cis ccvcccees 85,375 00 
Other real estate owned.............6.-005- ,000 00 
Due ffom National banks (not reserve agents) 513,742 77 
Due from State banks and bankers......... ,538 66 
Checks and other cash items..:........ A 91,049 78 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 850,928 42 
Notes of other National banks........-..... 24,535 00 
Fractional paper cufrency, nickels and cents 2,654 84 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

SE Sc acctcet.on santo chune 1,393,755 75 

Legal-tender notes ......... 344, 900 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (8% 

ee Ee, SEP re fo) er 12,500 00 

ye eee ee eee re ees eee eee $9,278,965 56 
LIABILITIBS. 

TT ee eee $600,000 00 
TD “wadeuddiscdddsdbde shee dsdisees 400,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

IRs Scie cctwde diicwda cabana de VARCT CRS 85,392 71 
National bank notes outstanding............ 232,900 00 
Due to other National banks................ 2,118,105 56 
Due to State banks and bankers............ 438,556 38 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 1,167,327 02 
: COMED cvegicntsttvdsced o6e% secees 2,127 25 
Individual deposits subject to check........ 3,603,159 48 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. 51,150 00 
Ce GOOG eerie te etc ieullevdcvebever 169,079 5° 
Cashier's checks outstanding................ 401,167 63 
ee Pere re errr re 10,000 00 

ek eet as Cree ee Te $9,278,965 56 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statem 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
November, 1906. 


Correct—Attest: 


JAMES M. TULLY, Notary Public. 


Ss. G. tat Se ‘ON, 
KIMBALL ATWOOD, $ Directors. 
JOSEPH THOMBON. 


ent 


of 





The Girard National Bank 


Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1906 


RESOURCES 
Loans and investments...............+.+- $25,239,807 77 
ey Be ER ae eer 5,152,560 12 
Exchange tcr clearing house.............. 2,089,406 51 
oe ee ary Be eer ee 7,647,629 12 
$40,129,403 52 

LIABILITIES 
Conttdl ‘etetie! 5.0.5. 4 . oie paiicieXic bbdidlees. ba $2,000,000 00 
Surplus and net profits...........6.see0- 3,308,229 93 
Circulation ..cedeets wetuewcs ede cteceee 1,492,300 20 
BRUROGED. 56 cwdia weve 0. itiinks bSI Sei socees 33,328,873 so 
$40,129,403 52 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., Cashier 





FREE FREE SIX MONTHS 


_ THE INVESTMENT HERALD, a live, up-to-date min- 
=< and financial paper that every investor should read. 
t 


furnishes reliable it.formaticn, 

the great Nevada Camps. 

It tells about the best money-making stocks. 

It describes a unique plan that 3 
tion and which has been the means of making millions 
dollars for investors. Write for it today. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 5, 80 Wall Street New York 





including news from 


rds perfect protec- 


of 


I SELL FARM LANDS 


Wherever the sun shines. 
sires I will do the rest. 
list veh 
charge. 

cago, me 


and terms. No sale, 
Dearborn Street, 
“Views in Texas’’ sent free. 


Fs Serr HEAFE onn’ 3 


ailustr ated 


If buyers will state their de- 
Those owning farm lands may 


he 


Chi- 





East River National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
680 BROADWAY 


RIC z. 
ZENAS E. NEWELL 





DAVID BANKS 

DAVID BANKS, JR. 
FREDERIC T. HUME WILLARD 8. T 
GEORGE RB. TURNBULL P. CHAUNCEY 


FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN 


CHARLES BANKS 
VINCENT LOESER 


UTTLE 
ANDERSON 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANK 


at the close of business on the 14th day of November, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Ioans and discounts, kss due from Directors 00.508. 558 54 





Liability of Directors as makers. 130,800 90 
INL. << ctecnn.stsbseh ss cha seus sts ees 49 39 
*Due from trust companies, banks, - bankers 
and brokers not included in next item.... 731,424 23 
Due from approved reserve depositories, less 
Ge Rs 6 dak tne éweecadtadhasbbss 368,739 24 
Banking house and Ivt..........cesceseeeees None 
i Sn Cs «so co wees ced hack ses ees 00.4 30,745 00 
ee | ee eer crear iee 2,900 00 
os EE OMe 6 oes cwopepecncdpe cespepss . 55,787 50 
GED “vwadsweesdvordese Cawclbelece death ven 796,671 23 
Logal- -tender notes and notes of National 
DN, otek ne the ss oe nmetitmmnnted tendiins 564,917 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day's ex- 
MIN E50 FAT Richa 6 oS Koide cbGe 0% 08 532,566 25 
Other items carried as cash.............. 43,800 40 
Assets not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures.................... 34,025 00 
Custom House balance with U. S. Treasurer 18,072 59 
7 re ae sey ey eee ae $9,702,898 27 


Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
as on- books at date of this report as 
asset 16,2560 00 
*This item should include that portion of amounts due 


from reserve depositories which is offset by amount due 
to reserve depositories. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.............. $700,000 00 
rear rrr ree 850,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
PE SEE, cd occuyececcedtecdénneheoapecegeee 36,937 98 
BOD MIRMIORED ccc ccc ccc ccc de psbate ase nces 7,059,023 18 
Due _ trust Saga, banks, bankers and e 
ee PPR ee a 1,534,257 00 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks...... 7,122 11 
Due New York State building and loan 
COED. 5 ove swe FERS co tee te ecectee None 
Deposits referred because secured by 
pledge of a part of bank assets......... None 
Leposits otherwise preferred, if any...... None 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above ads, viz 
Bills rediscounted ...............+5-ee000. None 
6 66 05:6 600d come sane hse 00 
Reserved for taxeS........6.....00cceeees 5,500 00 
| OT Te POR EEET EAST CERO LAIOO $9,702,898 27 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on ks at date of this report as 
TR, 6 cited: « cane epee + sree <up tie os 3,128 00 
State of New York, County of New York, ss 
W. L. MOYER, President, and ABIJAH M. DEDERER, 


Cashier, of Mechanics and Traders Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 565 and 567 Broadway, in the 
City of New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each 
for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the Banking Law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in eompliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 


designating the 14th day of November, 1906, as the day 
as of which such report shall be made. 
W. L. MOYER, President. 


ABIJAH M. DEDERER, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents thy 
2ist day of November, 1906, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] JOS. Ti. HOLMES, 
Notary Public Soe County. 
Certificate filed in Ne ‘w York County, 
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THE FOURTH -NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT, 





THE. FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
Capital 42 Ae ge 00.3 CEs. Lk. od debes $100,000.00 


Surpius and Undivided Profits.................. 297,993.79 
Ps RPE A eee President 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL...........++++0- ist Vice-President 
GY I nace tu cccccecs ss ceesek sec 2d Vice-President 
 , BRS Bo? eee rer ey Cashier 


WE WE cadade tab agavad.sen asd eeteeeone Asst. Cashier 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


758 an 760 Brod Street, Newark 


Government, State, County and City Depositary 
maine - = $1,500,000 
ai divided Profits $1,900,000 


Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit Available in all 








f 


Parts of the World 
OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM SCHEERER ........7..... President 
LESLIE D. fe" a See Vice-President 
UZAL H. McCARTER.....%.02... Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD W. CONKL in cmt eeed eae Cashier 
ALBERT HAEFELI ..........4 Assistant Cashier 


E. D. FARNSWORTH........./ Assistant Cashier 


\esesueien 











THE 


OF THE CITY OF 


New York 


FOUNDED 


1803 





RESOURCES - - $25,000,000 


H*s FOR OVER A CENTURY paid par- 
ticular attention to Commercial and Bank 

accounts and is still prepared to extend to Mercan- 

tile and Banking Institutions every facility consistent 

with sound banking. The capital and surplus offer 

a strong reserve for depositors, who will receive as ~ 

liberal treatment as their credit and balances warrant. 


ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, Vice-Pres. 
ZOHETH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier 
ALBERT 8. COX, Assistant Cashier 

















ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRVING 


NATIONAL BANK 

















Chambers, West Broadway 
and Hudson Streets 


NEW YORK 


Officers 
President, SAMUEL S. CONOVER. 
Vice-President, CHARLES F. MATTLAGE. 
Vice-President, CHARLES L. FARRELL. 
Cashier, BENJAMIN F. WERNER. 
Asst. Cashier, EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 
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he First National Bank 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


November 12th, 1906. 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............+- $3,502,805. 10 
Due trom banks and bankers........ 3,667,677 .00 
Real estate and securities... 3 986,489.25 
Waited States Boma ose acai 550,000.00 
ee re TT 814,124.59 
1 Sp Sle Af epee eh $9,521,095 .94 

LIABILITIES 
Capital PRY BL EES Se) Te $400,000 . CO 
Surplus and undivided profits....... 1,163,163.99 
Creenttete 254 SF SE 2 Pre HE i 389,400 .00 
RR OMB SY ne Dry PLAS 7,568,531 .95 
in cad elias ipo igen $9,521,005 .94 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice President. 

GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. - ~ 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Assistant Cashier. 


(INCORPORATED 1813) 
THE 


New England National Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cor. Milk and Devonshire Streets 





GSAINTAR. 2.0 icv wie, 61,000,000 
SURPLUS oe ae: 9 es $850,000 
CHARLES W. JONES. occ ccc ccnccc cesses President 
SB. W. TOLMER. . bi victs fetes teevencscse Vice-President 
D.C. ROL iciiwk 4 do bes onide ie dc ccteess Cashier 





WEST SIDE BANK 


ORGANIZED 1869 
485-487 Eighth Avenue, near 34th Street 


NEW YORK 
Capital, $200,000, Surplus and Profits, $800,000. 
nS * Ih) SD ss cease ra cesionapevc President 
FRED’K K. KBLUBR...............22see00- Vice-President 
CHARLES ROHB...........c.eeeee0s Second Vice-President 
HEO. M. BERTINDE.........5...000. Third Vice-President 
WALTER et tt eg EF EE ee TSE Be Cashier 
FRED’K L. WILLIAMS.................. Assistant Cashier 
sinerenes 
Christian F. Tietjen, W. Edgar Pruden, A. W. Miller, 
Fred’k K. Keller, Thomas Stokes, Theo. M. Bertine, 
Joseph Stern, Charles Rohe, John P. Windolph, 
Fred’k Beck, George Karsch, Hobart J. Park. 
Francis L. Leland, Joseph Eastman, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. INSPECTION INVITED. 











The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1853 


182-184 BROADWAY 


Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


CAPITAL, - - - $750,000.00 
SURPLUS. - - = $1,000,000,00 


OFFICERS. 
R. W. ows BRE. Ub ok donk ses tobe CE Leal te ah President 
NELSON G a acdt decane First Vice-President 
Een Wow in, 
SRSKINE HEWITT, ¢. 000... cece ee eee ee - ident: 
CHARLES J. DAY FePpasents 
GU Wl, MOMMIES... . <<< ccecssaccoacseeaventees Cashier 
R. B. BSTERBROOK.............--+++- Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 
WERE BG. ATM. «oc cccccccccccvcscccces Vice-President 


ye K. BEEKMAN....Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 
ttorneys. 
SAMUEL RETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight Committee, 
International Mercantile Marine Steamship Co. 
BRI Vice-President National City Bank, 


- * 


at Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, New 
rk. 

Ss 6 bcs csiddéeicésnccsdsvcesed Capitalist 
STEPHEN R. HALSEY...........cecceececcccees Capitalist 
ISIDORE HERNSHBIM. .....cccccccccccscccccces Capitalist 
ERSKINE HEWITT....... Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 
R. W. Doaccecsccoveccoosecaseosbonstouns sident 
_  } . eeepppenenetesee: Merchant, 79 Wall Street 


RICHARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National Bank, 
New York. —Attorney at Law. 
ag BE. LEVY, Cotton —— 30 Broad Street, of M. 
Levy & Sons, New Orlea 
WILLIAM McCARROLL, 
ALEXANDER McDONALD...........ccceccescees Capitalist 
w Pe 6edansclndecdcepedes mporter of Diamonds 
—— W. PRESTON, President United Fruit*Co., Bos- 


m and New York. 
JOHN Cc. WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 


THE JEFFERSON BANK 


CANAL AND FORSYTH STREETS 


“President the American Leather 





Capital, $500,000 Surplus, $500,000 





HERMAN BROESEL 
TS OTS eae 
WM. H. DEVLIN. 
WM. J. HAUSER 
DIRECTORS 
Geo. F. Vietor Sam’l Strasbourger Geo. L. Storm 
Trenor L. Park Maurice Brill K. Mandell 
Rudolph Erbsloh 3. J berman Max Radt. 


Samuel Fleck, Jr. 
Elkan Holzman 


H. L. Cammann 
Herman Broesel 


The State Bank 


376-378 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 
SOUND, CONSERVATIVE, ACCOMMODATING 








Capital Stock paid in in Cash - 


$100,000.00 
Surplus Fund = ° + - 500,000.00 
Undivided Profits ~ - = 1,042,255.15 
Due Depositors - - - 15,976,496.82 





O. L. RICHARD, President W. L. BURCKETT, 2nd Vice-President 
ARNOLD KORN, Vice-President A. I. VOORHIS, Cashier 
JOHN KNEISEL, Asst. Cashier. 


INVITES ACCOUNTS 
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UNION DIME SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave. 
New York City. 


$28, 924,002.72 
1,323,626.38 


OFFICERS. © 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUB...........ccccccccccccces President 
ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, FRED’K H. ECKER, 
Vice-Presidents 


Assets, 
Surplus, 


2 BR RR Reed eee Treasurer 
nod 5 iin oan oh 0 0029 ernie Assistant Treasurer 
Ween G. BOMB is cies cvocvrssiesccccheosicec Secretary 
S&S RRR AS Attorney and Counsel 
TRUSTEBS. 
SILAS ae DUTCHER, i ae H. Bt 
wM LOCK P. W. KINNAN, 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, PREDK H. BCKER, 
CHARLES G. DOB WILLIAM C. LANE, 
JAMES S. HERRMAN AM C. DeGRAW 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, JOHN F. THOMSON, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, DGAR A. TREDWELL, 
NICHOLAS BREWER, WILLIAM R. INNIS, 
WM. G. GEORGE HADDEN, 


WM. McMASTER -MILLS, LLARD E. EDINISTER. 


AND 

TRUST COMPANY 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Capital $1,000,000 Surplus (Earned) $1,500,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK. 
SPECIAL RATE ON TIME DEPOSITS. 








OFFICERS: 
N. W. JORD President 
Hees ti H 
DWARD A. COFFIN 
CHARLES H. BOWEN ; Sec: 
GEORGE W. “ AURYANSEN........- Assistant Secretary 


. F. Adams, 2d Wm. A. Gaston 
FE IF nam Ames Elmer P. Howe 
Hobart Ames N. W. 4% an 
Edwin F. Atkins David P. Kimball 
Frederick A ohn Lawrence 
Charles S. Bird ter eee 
George W. Brown S. E. Pe 
A. G. Bullock Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Samuel Carr Henry — 

i enry A. 
} ow ad Den 7 PL. Sooo 

ili . Driver aul Snelling 
race : E My R Th 
E N. Foss V. R. Thayer 

Charles W. Whittier 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust Company Business, 





New York Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CHARTERED IN 1830 


No. 


Capital, @ e ad $1,000,000.00 
Assets, = aad aad = = 45,063,214.87 


Grants Annuities. 

Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 

Manages Property as Agent for the owners. 

Allows interest on depgsits payable after ten days’ notice 

— yd for Executors, Trustees and Money in 
uit. 


Accepts only private trusts and declines all corporation 
or other pubiic trusts. 


TRUSTEES, 


Joseph H. Choate, 
Samuel Thorne, 

John L. Cadwalader, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Henry wis Morris, 
George G. De Witt, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 


Charles G. Thompson, 
Henry Parish, 
Frederic W. Stevens, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 
Edmund L. Baylies, 
George 8S. Bowdoin, 
Henry C. Hulbert, 


Henry A. C. Taylor, John McL. Nash, 
C. O’D. Iselin, Philip Schuyler, 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, John Claflin, 


H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, Cleveland H. 


Dodge, 
Augustus Schermerhorn. 


John Jacob Astor, F. 

Heyes DEE 60 -n5 060. ctubes dan daeetas aie President 
c_ , = eeeeepeaees-> First Vice-President 

HENGE PARIS, J. cedcscccdsvcst Second Vice-President 

GS «con tadcwane ons ded mated Secretary 

ZEGER W. VAN ZBEM...c.ceccccccced Assistant Secretary 

i Sth Tyee. - ey Assistant Secretary 





Condensed Official Statement of the 
Financial Condition of 


Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company 


ST. LOUIS 


Under Call of Secretary of State at Close 
of Business November 12, 1906 


RESOURCES. 

SS Se Oe ee ee ee sarc o 

ee ele WEED. 5 40 c ans ote oe as 7,400,795. 

MOE ANNIE, 05. o 66 5% el i's eee 246,801.96 

Overdrafts ....... ie saan or poy a 

Safety deposit vaults.............. 72,000. 

Cash and Exchange............ 6,201,027.46 
23,576.98 


All other resources................ 


$27,019,635.39 


LIABILITIES. 
Cee ERO Te SEL $3,000,000 . 00 
Surplus and tindivided profits..... 5.747,.315.62 
SE ean 18,167, 742.23 
Reserve for interest on savings 

GORD. i vin 0 he sotin 6b 64040408: 50,000 .00 
Reserve for reinsurance of liability 

as surety on outstanding bonds.. 48,387 .96 
All other liabilities................ 6,189.58 


$27,019,635 . 39 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


CHARTERED 1364 


SURPLUS, $7,900,000 


Union, Trust Company of New York 


No. 


80 BROADWAY 


Announces the Opening of a Branch Office at 


No 


425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 


NEW YORK 


Safe Deposit and Storage Vaults 
Are in Course of Construction 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 
SUBJECT TO CHECK 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN AND TRUSTEE 





QUARTERLY REPORT 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
; OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business November 14th, 
RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages... 
Amount of stock and bo investments, 
(market value, gn raat 21), book ape 10,345,106 95 
Amount loaned on collateral 47,907,350 00 
Other loans, including bills "panchened. 4,789,872 48 
Real estate: Banking house 1,000,000 00 
Cash on deposit in bank or other moneyed 
4,670,302 16 


institutions 
United States legal-tender notes and bills of 

2,400,000 00 
Shiinnheneintinny 
$74,986,131 59 


1906: 


National banks, (gold certificates) 


Accrued interest not entered on books 

date of this report as an asset 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid i in cash 

Surplus on book value (less current expenses 
and taxes paid) 

Surplus on market value, $13,881,954.87; sur- 
plus on k value after charging. and 
crediti accrued interest not entered on 
books, "4 13,066,903.01; surplus on market 
value after charging and crediting accrued 
interest not entered on books, — $13,206,- 


873.27. 
Deposits subject to check (except as stated 

below) not preferred 31,509,493 11 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred) 17,977,985 96 
Amount due trust companies 2,846,328 53 
Amount due banks and bankers 69,861 45 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due savings banks 1,973,230 99 

Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 

trustee, committee, or depos 


y 
Deposits preferred because of sledge of 
trust company assets (due New York 
State Treasurer) 
Reserved for taxes and expenses 


13,742,484 61 


4,651,746 94 


aa 59 
Estimated accrued interest not entered 

books at date of this report as a labiity 1,123,319 09 
Amount of debts guaranteed and liabilit 

thereon at date of this report Non 

Total amount of deposits on which interest is ‘paid, 
$58,478,947.89; average rate of interest on deposits on 
which interest is paid, 3.10%. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Second Vice-President, 
and ._HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary, of United States 
Trust Company of New York, located and doing business 
at Nos. 45 and 47 Wall Street, in the City of New York, 
in said County, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
Same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, and they further say that the 
usual business of said trust company hes been transacted 
at the location hee penny by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), not elsewhere; and that the above re- 
port is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks, designating the 14th 
> ~~ 1906, as the day as of. which such report 

sha x; 

WILLI. AM M. KINGSLEY, Second Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secret ary. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
19th day of November, 1906, before me. 

[Seal of Notary.] H. a. a ae 

Notary Public, N. 





J, EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & C0. 


REAL ESTATE 





AGENTS 
BROKERS 
APPRAISERS 





19 West 42nd Street 








Horace S. El 
and Compan 


REAL 
ESTATE 


21 Liberty Street, 
27 West 3Oth Street, 
New York. 
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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co, 


87 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


IN ACTIVE BUSINESS SINCE 1875 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus (Earned) $2,000,000 


Solicits your deposit account, which is withdrawable by 
check and pays you interest on the same. Assumes the 
care of your property, collecting dividends, interest and 
every class of income. May be appointed your execu- 
tor and trustee, thereby obtaining for youa permanency of 
office and security at no more expense than when indi- 
vidual executors or trustees are appointed. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres’t 
JAMES LONGLEY, Vice-President ’ GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, ‘Treasurer 


NMIORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital - - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $7,500,000 


Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Transfer 
Agent. Takes charge of Real and Personal Property. 




















Deposits received subject to checque, or on certificate. Interest allowed on daily balances. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. Foreign Exchange. 


OFFICERS: 
LEVI P. MORTON, President. 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President. {puns K. CORBIERE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President. . M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer. 
Counsel, PAUL D. CRAVATH. 


DIRECTORS : 
John Jacob Astor, {gues B. Duke, A. D. Juilliard, Samuel Rea, 
‘ harles H, Allen, enry M. Flagler, “ h_ Larocque, Winthrop Rutherfurd, 
George F. Baker, a Guggenheim, 3.M Mills, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Edward J. Berwind, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morto acob H. Schiff, 
Sue D. Cravath, James N. Jarvie, oes A. McCurdy, alentine P. Snyder, 
Frederic Cromwell, Walter S. Johnston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne Whitney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LEVI P. ee? EDWARD J. BERWIND, JAMES N. JARVIE, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, PAUL D. CRAVATH, JACOB SCHIFF, 
CHARLES i ALLEN, G. G. HAVEN, HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY. 
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THE PEOPLES TRUST CO. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Main Olfice..............:0.++- 181-183 Montague St. 
Bediord Branch ...... Bedford Av. and Halsey St. 
Wallabout Branch.......... Clinton and Myrtle Av. 
Nov. 14, 1906 
RESOURCES. 
Loans, demand and time.......... $10,078,512.Q9 
Due from banks and bankers...... 1,120,508 . 34 
Overteies: in tisc.e.. eiK ss. 877.05 
Bonds, mortgages, stocks, etc...... 6,117,131 .73 
gg err eer eee 470,232.42 
Cash and mpserve: ... ci cssccccmep ss 790,318.13 
TO ck ids de rctencdeoe ree $18,577,579.76 
LIABILITIES 
Sn WNOOR. a) etn marcus cenmed $1,000,000 .00 
PIES FO Pel ay Rye § 1,585,400.27 
righ i SESE AM IE AE 15,992,179.49 
WOOO” icie'd ec oaeeess sted ee $18,577,579.76 
OFFICERS. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, President. 

J. G. DETTMER, Vice President. 

H. J. MORSE, Vice President. 

CHAS. A. BOODY, Secretary. 
CHAS. L. SCHENCK, Asst. Secretary. 


A Certificate of Deposit 


bearing 
% 


interest, and backed by improved real es- 
tate security to the value of three times 
its face, is an investment that must appeal 
especially to conservative men and women 
who are looking for a convenient form of 
security netting a liberal return— 


These certificates are issued in denomina- 
tions of $100 and are payable on demand 
after two years—Interest is paid by check 
every six months— 
Our booklet will explain in detail the ab- 
solute security of deposits made with this 
Company— 
We will be glad to send it to you on re- 
quest— 
5 per cent is paid on deposits 
withdrawable at any time— 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1053 Calvert Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 



































BVERYBONY Should Have 


money in a GOOD BANK—because 
it is the quickest asset with earning 


power. 


Select your bank with care, 


Do not be content with less than 
4 per cent. on deposits standing 3 months 
or more—other things being equal. 

Investigate and bank withus by mail 
if satisfied with our strength and 4 per 
cent on idle money 

Booklet and statement mailed upon 


request. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1855. Assets $8,000,000 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


(Mention The’ Independent) 











= 








On account of the large demand for road machinery (New 
York State alone spending $50,000,000—Pennsylvania and 
other States spending large amounts), an old established 
company, engaged in the manufacture of road machinery. 
* compelled to enlarge its plant, and offers  000—7% 

referred non-assessable stock for sale. H. T. MILLER, 
ing Liberty Street, New York City. : 


incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of in- 
vestors for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and 
fail to satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent. interest net.+ 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


THE EXPLORATION COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Mills Baling, Roped St., N. Y. 








Guanajuato Consolidated 
7% Convertible Bonds. 


Republic Mines Company, Ltd., 
7% Convertible Bonds. 


British Guiana Gold Concessions Co. 
British Guiana Gold 
and Transportation Co. Stoclis 


FULL REPORTS ON APPLICATION 
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Does your office boy sometimes forget to note a telephone call received 
during your absence, or is he ever unable to‘give you a verbatim report of 
what was said? 

Then you need a telegraphone. 

Do you ever give or receive an order, or transact business of any kind 
over a ’phone, and sometimes get into misunderstandings as to just what 
was said ot was not said? 


Then you need a 
Telegraphone 


It wili be but a short time before you discover that you cannot get 
along without an instrument which will automatically record every message 
which comes or goes through your ’phone, to be reproduced whenever and 
as often as you may choose, in the very tones and inflections of each speaker. 

Even when no one is in attendance at your office, “Central” will say to 
the one who calls you up: “The gentleman is out, but talk your message 
into the ‘phone; his Telegraphone will repeat it to him as soon as he comes 
in”. 

Don’t you want to know all about this wonderful yet simple invention? 

















With your permission, we should like to mail you, entirely at our 
expense, an illustrated booklet describing the Telegraphone, and pointing out some of the far- 
reaching influences which this unique invention is already beginning to exert upon scientific, 
social and commercial life. To avoid all chances of error in mailing this booklet, please write 
very plainly: 











Your first name spelled out: Middle initial: Your last name: 
Mr., Mrs. or Title: | Your mail address (P. O. box, or street and number): 
Your residence (City arid State): [K230GOR] 








Our object in the free distribution of these interesting booklets is primarily to inform the 
public of the practical capabilities of this remarkable discovery, and so by returning this 
blank, with the particulars asked above, you will be placing yourself under no obligations 
whatever to us. But in the belief that you will wish to take advantage of a most unusual 
opportunity to make a small, safe and very profitable investment, we shall mail with the book- 
let full information as to how you may secure a few shares of a limited issue of treasury 
stock, which is about to be made. - 


Cut out This Blank STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION, 
and Mail to Us ee 61 Pine Street, New York City 








Buffalo Times—‘“The one weakness of the telephone as a means of communication 
—that it keeps no record—has been eliminated.” 

Washington Post—‘“There is no scratching sound, the words- coming from the 
machine as clearly as from the human throat.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer—“A thoroughly practical piece of office equipment, for 
which the demand has already outrun the supply.” 

Pittsburg Gazette—“Promises to make as many fortunes ds were made by the 
Mergenthaler typesetting machine.” 
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INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, ~ President 








JANUARY ist 1906 
BEGBES coe esSuaavesVel is pewce eben $27,306,304.60 
LIABILITIES 24,659,522.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








ASSETS. Jan. 1, 1906............... $40.702.691.55 
LIABILITIES .......-cecccceeeceees 36,600,270.95 
SURPLUS ....ccccccccccccces $4, 102,420.00 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 

OASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every pater bas endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and id up insurance values to — the insured is en- 
tit by the Massachusetts Statut 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for “any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


Benj. PF. Stevens, Prest. 
D. F, Appel, Secretary. 


Turning a Feather 
with a Crowbar 


One can waste precious strength over a 
simple task. If we had your life risk to 
insure we'd show you that it doesn’t take a 
crowbar to turn a feather. It isn’t strength 
you need to make a life insurance choice, 
but a feather-weight of wisdom. Have 
you a postal ? 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
JZobn Tatlock, President 


Quote Taz InpePenpenr.- 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Kitlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Company 


ATLantic BuILpine. 


49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to- the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, Sregdons, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, a Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. L VINGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 











Scottish Union 


and National 


Insurance 
Company 





Annual Statement, January 1, 1906 
Assets in United States . $5,379,583.06 
Liabilities . 2,041,525.24 


Net Surplus in United 
States 





$3,338,057.82 





J. G. HILLIARD 


Manager for Metropolitan District 
41-43 Pine Street 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Gompany of America’ 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Ac INA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 3ist day of December, 1905. 





Cash Capital,... . » « « « « $4,000,000.00 





Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) . pi yeh) wey 4,884, 215.53 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) . . . . . 132,678.89 
- Reserve, Unpaid Losses(Fire) . . . . . 323,885.17 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) ... . 120,894.48 
5 Se “te Wade? ewe 317,611.87 
Se ee ee es ee ee 7,036,010.93 
Total Assets, .. . » »« « « « $16,815,296.87 





Surplus as to idinstteniien »- » »« $11,036,010.93 





LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS: 


$102,847,801.66. 





WM. B. CLARK, President. W. H. KING, Secretary. 
Assistant Secretaries, 
A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 





WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 


Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 


General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, iz . H. WYMAN, Gen’l Agent. 


Omaha, Neb. | W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


General Ag ents 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle St. 
NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William St. 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1906 


NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1906 















ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . L $735,032 24 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, - 2,731,794 97 
Rents and Accrued Interest, P ‘ : : a ; 9,690 90 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . ‘ ; : 1,018,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien), ‘ , > ; 658,500 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . F am - ‘ 1,000 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, " ; : " 414,685 00 
“s New York, ss x ‘ . ‘ 449,692 00 
“ Boston, se j 4 ‘ ‘ 12,750 00 
“e Montreal, ss , % - . 95,976 66 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, . r ‘ . x 1,405,087 50 
State, City and eae Bonds; ‘ ; ‘ : . 10,518,251 91 
Other Assets, . ‘ ; ‘ AO aa ‘ - ‘ 10,965 69 
TOTAL ASSETS, at det Reo. a ae $18,061,926 87 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, ‘ a a 3 , - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ‘ . ; 5 - 10,097,401 46 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, : a A : ; 1,563,828 93 
NET SURPLUS, j g d ; 5,150,696 48 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ; . " ‘ 6,400,696 48 
GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 

CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 

P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secretary. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 

COFRAN @ DUGAN, General Agents. W. C. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALACHE @ HEWITT, General Agents, 


New York City Department, 75 William Street 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Ageneies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 849 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 906 
Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1906 





ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - $500,266.93 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Tisenniedon 664,524.95 
Rents and Accrued Interest - - - - - - 48,254.84 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - - - - - 477,009.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien)  - - - - - - 512,270.00 
Loans on Collateral Security - - - - - 6,050.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value - - - - 864,840.00 
Railroad Stocks = = - - - - 2,510,325.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks “ - "ve ._ 502,500.00 
Railroad Bonds = - - - - - 809,500.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ” r - - - - 261,000.00 

TOTAL ASSETS’ - - - - $7, 156, 531.72 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - - - $2.000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance : . ° “ - - 2,907,226.85 


Reserve for all Unsettled Claims - - - - 225,304. 47 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $5,132, 531.32 
NET SURPLUS - - $2,024,000.40 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $4,024,000.40 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION’ - $36,129,703.52 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F, H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 











Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Assistant Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 24 Assistant Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 24 Assistant Manager. 





_ Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States 
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Dress Shield 





Odorless Impervious Sationte Washable Guaranteed 


Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the OMO Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and 
Impervious. It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed. It is Durable and Guaranteed. And it is the ONLY 
shield combining all the se essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guarantee. Your garment is protected 
by wearing the OMO. Satisfaction and comfort is assured by using the OMO. Insist on having the OMO 
Shield and take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 


Send for our Dress Shield Brieflet. WE SS aia ser vee. 
Sent FREE on request: Write to-day. Address 


THE OMO sacrament co. 
Department W Middletown, Conn. 


C. C. Shayne @ Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Announce that the styles which will be worn the coming season are ready. Furs were 
never in greater demand than they are now, and our stock is larger than ever before. 
It includes a great variety of exclusive designs of our own and the most desir able styles 


from abroad, made up in Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Mink, Seal, Persian Lamb, 
Caracul, Russian Pony, etc. 


OUR STOCK OF COATS AND JACKETS 
of special design is complete, affording one ample opportunity for selection. All the latest 
novelties in neck pieces and muffs in the leading fashionable furs. 
IN OUR AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


we have a very full assortment of coats for men and women, made up in the best manner 
from durable and reliable furs, at very reasonable prices. 

The indications are that the coming winter will be one of the coldest in many years, 
and furs will not only be an article of luxury, but of necessity. 


Note—Everything in reliable furs at the right price. The firm name carries the guarantee of reliability 


No. 126 West 42d Street No. 129 West 4lst Street 
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“Meérvrode . 


(Hand-Finztshed) 


(/nderwear 


Ten Reasons Why You Should Purchase It :-— 








“Meérode’’ _ is perfect in fit, especially adapted for the close fitting 
gowns oi the Princess and Empire models. 


“ Mérode’’ is procurable in broadest variety of shapes and weights, 
for slender, medium or stout forms. 


““Mérode’’ is woven of the highest quality of yarns in Cotton, 
Lisle, Silk-Lisle, Silk and Wool, Merino and All Wool. 


“Mérode” _ is procurable.in Vests, Drawers, Tights, Corset Covers 
and Union Suits for Women and Children. 


“ Mévode’’__ is carefully finished in every detail, buttons carefully 
sewn, no objectionable seams, perfect width, sleeve 
lengths, roomy arm holes. 


“Mérode”’ pleases on tirst sight. Every garment finished by hand 
crocheting in Silk. 


“ Mévode’’ _ is sensible, seasonable, comfortable and durable Under- 
wear. 





“Mérode”’ is worth buying; gives unbounded satisfaction. 


“ Mérode’’ exceeds the claims made for it and more than meets 
your expectations. 


“Mévode’’ in every quality represents the best value possible at 
the price. 


“Mérode’’ is procurable at all the leading shops. If you cannot 
find it at your dealers, write to us for our new and 
beautifully illustrated catalogue to Dept. N. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors NEW YORK 
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ec Atwood Grape Fruit 


The Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table 








IGHTY MILES OF FRUIT TREES in a single grove! That’s the 
Grape Fruit grove of The «Atwood Co., Manavista, Fla.—25,000 trees 
bearing the finest Grape Fruit in the world. 

No fruit surpasses Grape Fruit in system-cleansing, health-giving qual- 
ities; but all Grape Fruit is not well bred. It has required superior soil, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and a thorough knowledge of citrus cul- 
ture to bring forth an «Atwood Pomelo, or Grape Fruit, as it is generally 
called. You'll readily distinguish it from the rough, thick-skinned or bitter 
sort, and will be delighted with its abundant, luscious juice. See that your 
dealer sells you the «Atwood brand. Sold only in trade-mark wrappers. 

Incomparable as a breakfast fruit, Grape Fruit may also be eaten on 
retiring, with fine curative effects. After cutting in cross sections, remove 
the core and serve with or without sugar. It is better when served with- 
out ice. 

Don’t be afraid to buy the «Atwood Grape Fruit by the box; it will 
keep for weeks. 

Kimball C. Atwood, President and Treasurer, 290 Broadway, New York 





pM ST P. Babies & Co. pt peuRGs Guia & § & pee 
istri : Sawt tt INCIN 5 wlonee & 
Wholesale Distributors PHILADEI PHI A: Loui rai LEVEL ND: The W. A. Bani — 


Iman Cc 
CHICAGO: C. H. Weaver & Co. 























SIEBRECHT & SON 
FLORISTS 


SIEBRECHT BUILDING, FIFTH AVENUE ano 38TH ST., NEW YORK 
AUTUMN _ 1906 





Beg to announce to their Patrons that they have leased their corner store 
to the Union Trust Company, and that they are now permanently 
located in their new quarters adjoining on 38th Street, one 
door east of Fifth Avenue, where they hope to serve their Custom- 
ers in the same prompt “and reliable manner as they have done for 
nearly half a century. 


LANDSCAPE ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 





CITY GREENHOUSES: NEWPORT BRANCH: 
BROADWAY ano 90TH STREET BELLEVUE AVENUE 
ROSE HILL NURSERIES: TROPICAL NURSERY: 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. TRINIDAD, WEST INDIES 
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ar RUGSI 
Christmas Gifts 

















{ All the elements of an ideal Holiday Gift are combined in the Oriental Rug. It is beautiful, 
it is artistic, it might be called a luxury, but above all it possesses practical utility and wearing 
qualities of the highest order. { In the purchase of Oriental Rugs it is well to remember 
that the first element of practical wisdom is the choice of a dealer of absolute integrity. Rugs 
purchased from us bear our guarantee of genuineness and of proper valuation. 

FERREGHAN KIRMANSHAH TABREEZ 


Sizes 6 ft.x 4 ft. up to carpet All sizes. A tight weave with Sizes 5 ft. x 3 ft. to 6 ft. x 4 ft. 
sizes. Close weave, with fine silky close nap. In soft neutral shade. A fine close weave. Usually hasa 


sheen. * $45 up Suitableforthe best rooms. $60 up _ striking medallion center. $55 up 
Rugs of large ‘size can be furnished in three weaves mentioned above. | 
AFGHAN : DAGHESTAN KAZAKS . 

Sizes 7 2 9 ft. 2-12 ft. Thick Sizes up to 7 ft.x 4 ft. A fine Average size, 5 ft.x8 ft. Heavy 
soft pile. ny weenge ures close weave in great variety of soft pile, very durable. Large de- 
carried _ in tones of red, _ patterns. $18 to $85 _— signs, in reds, greens, ivory blues 
relieved by blue, yellows and white. Runners for halls, 9 ft. x3 ft. | and yellows. For entrance halls. 

50 to $225 to 10 ft. x 4 ft. $50 to $150 $45 up 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. Address Dept. 2-A. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


iL Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York | 
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(Established-1879) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whocptsee <= th, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, . 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence caw be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century kas earned unqualified 

praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
: .. we . Cresolene is a Boon 
{o Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De- 
scriptive Booklet, ~ 


Cresolene Anti- 


lets for the irri- 
tated throat, . of 
— druggist or 
om us, 10c. in 
stamps. - 








septic Throat Tab- 4 





BRIGHT AS DAY 


fH several times the fMuminating power of city 
er electricity, acetylene light is easy as 
the eyes. new ‘‘Beck-Iden”’ is the 


ACETYLENE LAMP CO., 50 University P!., New York, Montres!, Canada 


















OF FAST, HEAVY 
CARSON SEVERE 
CURVES AND 
WHEN SHARP 
SWERVES ARE 
NECESSARY  DE- 
PENDS ON THE 
CHARACTER OF 
THE TIRES. 


—-RACING TYPE—-ARE CONSTRUCTED 
WITH FLAT, CORRUGATED TREAD 
TO GRIP THE ROAD AND PREVENT 
SKIDDING, AND THEIR MATERIAL 
iS SO TOUGH AND RESILIENT THAT 
THE SEVEREST WRENCHING WILL 
NOT OVERSTRAIN THEM 


THE FASTEST, MOST DURABLE 
TIRES MADE 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. 

CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. 

BOSTON—20 Park Square. 

rE BUFFALO, N. Y.—117 Main Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior Street. 

PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 

LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 











The BEST is also 
CHEAPEST in Guns! 


Why ? 






We are giad to 
give informa- 
tion Free for 
the asking. 


There ts no Gun on the market to-day made 
under such high standards of workmanship 
and material as The Parker, and no Gun 
can be obtained in which there ts so much 
value to the purchaser. We are hete to serve 
your interests, 


Write today for Cat. and Prices 


PARKER BROS., Sucre. conn. 
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The Incomparable © - 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 





SEE US AT THE GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


HE new models of the White steam car will be exhibited. at 
the Automobile Club Show in the Grand Central Palace, 
December Sst-8th. As usual we have the largest space allotted to 
any. company. Everyone who wishes to keep posted on automobile 
development should visit our exhibit. | 
In the new. Model “G’” White will be noted not. only increased 
seating capacity, increased power and considerable refinement in detail, 
but also an improved system of regulation which gives, under all 
conditions, uniform pressure with a uniform degree of superheat. 
Stated in other words, any driver who can steer a car and open and 
close a throttle, can secure the same results from both the Model ““G” 
and the Model “H’” White as can the most experienced operator 
who has driven White cars for years. 


WHITE frecnse- COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Mark XLVIII 
24-28 H. P. 


*3000 


\ 


OU cannof afford to invest several thousand déllars in an automobile 
unless you feel pretty sure that the quality is right. The new Columbia 
/ Models are Quality Cars, through and through. They are built of the 
best materials in the world under the most advanced methods and 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 W. 


processes yet discovered. 


transmission is used in the two 1907 Columbia 
models. 
The lower section of the case is both webbed and 
cross-webbed to prevent its settling and deranging 
the alignment with motor and drive. 


) en perfected selective type of sliding gear 


Gears are #ot case hardened, but are cut from the 


toughest steel and made singly and in combina- 
tion; the combination gears are a*single unit, —not the 
bolting together of different sizes. 

Front axle is an “l"" beam section with pivot ends, 
drop forged,—center hand forged. Unlike any other 
“1” beam front axle, is not welded. Beyond doubt 
the strongest axle yet produced. 

Rear axle construction of Mark XLVIII is an es- 
pecially strong and clever design. The driving pinion 
revolving in roller bearings, is housed within a cage 
and is bodily removable from the housing. 

This axle is of “floating” type, and bears no trans- 


verse strains. May be easily removed from either side 
without the aid of jack or pit. : 

Axle housing extends through hub, and the housing 
tube bears the weight of car upon roller bearings. 

No other car has such powerful capacity brakes as 
the expanding shoes of eXtra wide face which operate 
within the countershaft and rear wheel sprocket drums 
of our Mark XLIX. 

Foot brake operates by rods and rocker shafts, and 
emergency brake through an endless steel wire cable. 

The new double carbureter, providing a mixture for 
slow and another for high speed work, is a distinctive 
feature of both 1907 Columbia Models. 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, 
Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia Elec- 
tric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 
Demonstration by appointment. The nearest 
Columbia representative will be pleased to give 
you any practical test desired, with absolately no 
obligation on your part to purchase. ‘ 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. 


oth St. Chicago Branch: 1332-1 
Washington: Washington E. 


4 Michigan Ave. 
i Visepertetey ay i St. and Ohio Ave. 


Mexico City: C. L. Seeger, Primera Humboldt, No. .2. M.A. o 
At New York we shall exhibit only at the 7th National Automobile Show, Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19. 


Mark XLIX 
40-45 H. P. 


$4500 





Boston: The Columbia Motor 
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Means to Men, Women and Children 
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F every one realized just what the stamp Sorosis 
stands for on shoes, whether for men, women or 
children, few would be wearing shoes without 
that imprint. ‘ ' 

It represents the standard of style and quality as 
judged by all the great fashion centers. 

It stands for shoes that are more than merchandise, —it 
means shoes with brains and conscience in them. 

It means exclusive styles, highest quality of materials, 
and work in which there is pride taken. 
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Sorosis Stores and Departments in the following cities: 


New York Detroit Milwaukee 

Brooklyn Cincinnati Cleveland 

Baltimore Minneapolis Pittsburg _ 

Washington St. Louis Philadelphia Frankfort a/m 
Boston Providence Buffalo Hamburg 
Chicago Hartford San Francisco Berlin 


eR 
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And all other important cities in America and Europe. 
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KICANIGH&DACH 


If you are you should go about it as 


Are you thinking of buying a piano? 
carefully as you would any life investment for the home. 

For nearly 50 years our instruments have proved themselves the greatest pos- 
sible piano value at any cost, in equivalents of handsome appearance, tone quality 


and -durability. All we ask is an opportunity to prove to you before you buy, 
Address 


Send for handsome 
new catalog and name RANE Ca & BACH 
237-245 East Twenty-third Street 
of nearest agency NEW YORK CITY 








